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5 EASY-TO-USE SETS 
61 MODERN VOLUMES WITH 
LATEST REVISIONS 


her 


GROLIER PUBLICATIONS extend beyond the 


range of purely reference works, except Grolier 





Encyclopedia. On pedagogically sound princi- 
ples, these educational publications are de- 
signed not alone to improve scholarship but 
also to lay the foundation for eventual good 
citizenship. A half century of publishing has 
developed a GROLIER technique which is both 


distinctive and effective. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
(1946 Copyright) 

School and Library Edition, 20 vols, alpha- 

betical INDEX volume contains over 31,000 

references, 7,580 pages; over 15,000 illustra- 

tions; 2,200 in color—1,200 in gravure. 





Write for detailed information on school and 
library USE VALUES of any GROLIER 
PUBLICATION. 


@ GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
11 Vols. 


@ LANDS AND PEOPLES 
7 Vols. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE 
12 Vols. 


@ BUILDING AMERICA 
11 Vols. 


{Attractive discounts to schools and libraries.) 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 


School and Library Division + 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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This Month 
On THE cover, Trygve Lie, secretary- 
general of the United Nations, greets some 
of the highschool and college students who 
throng to Lake Success to see the UN in ac- 
tion. The photo is used by courtesy of the 
United Nations World. 


Miss Butterfield’s article on page 514 tells 
how New York City school children learn 
about the United Nations. 

Reprints of “On Waging the Peace,” are 
available free on request, while the supply 
lasts. This statement is worth reading and 
re-reading—and taking to heart! 

As AN introduction to the long-awaited 
Policies Commission volume, Education for 
All American Children, we call your atten- 
tion to pages 512-13 of this JOURNAL. 


Next Month 


PRACTICAL suggestions for putting on 
plays should come as a godsend to those 
who, untrained in play production, are 
called upon to direct highschool dramatiza- 
tions, 


Suppose a pupil in adding % and % 
cancels the two’s and writes the numbers 
left as numerator and denominator of the 
sum. How do you help him? R. L. Morton 
will give you concrete suggestions for secur- 
ing better results in arithmetic. 

For bulletinboard, watch for a 
poster telling how to rout that enemy of 
the school child, the common cold. 


your 
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What are the latest questions you’ve been 
asked — or asked yourself? Something on the 
Dardanelles? Hydroponics? Supersonics? Tel- 
eran? 


You can get traditional material—the stand- 
ard historical and classical subjects—in any ma- 
jor encyclopedia. But ENcycLopepDIA AMERI- 
CANA gives you more than that. It offers a vast 
reservoir of information built up since 1829, and 
its major revisions since 1940 have been planned 
to keep AMERICANA readers informed on current 
happenings in the fields of science, politics, lit- 
erature, and art. 


What’s more, the AMERICANA ANNUAL—issued 
every year—provides a continuing record of sig- 
nificant events and progress that keeps the set 
up-to-date. All this and 66,000 authoritative 
articles . . . with 6,000 graphic illustrations. . . 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
digests of books, plays and operas found in no 
other single work . . . plus an 800-page index to 


guide you quickly to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 


Yes, for teacher, librarian, student —anyone 
in any field—the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
has a ready answer— whatever the question! 


_ Cnoyelpedia 


MERICANA 
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| Tis Coupon Entities You, Witxout Ostication, To } 
i A BeauTiFUL 36-PaGE BooKLet “America’s Reference | 
Work” Descrisinc THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. SEND | 
{ Iv Topay To The Americana Corporation, Educational 
] Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. (N) | 
rs 
ADDRESS ] 
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| NAME . TITLE I 
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& The Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators was reorganized at a joint meeting of 


the executive committees of the NEA and the AASA on 
September 14. 


Under the new plan there will be 16 elected members. 
Iwelve of these will be elected at large by the executive 
committees of the NEA and the AASA. 

Four wiil be elected by departments of the NEA, one 
each from the Department of Higher Education, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, and the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 


Four will be exofficio members: the president and the 
secretary of the NEA and of the AASA. 


Terms of office will be four years on a rotating basis. Any 
individual who has served previously on the Commission 
will, according to the new plan, be eligible for reelection 
after a lapse of one year. Present members of the com- 
mission will continue to serve the terms for which they were 
elected. 


P Salary increases this year are among the greatest for 
teachers of any year in the history of American education. 


If the cost-of-living spiral continues to rise, however, it will 
soon nullify salary increases granted to many teachers. 


Three subcommittees of Congress are es rising 
prices in various sections of the nation. 


In Board of Education President Charles J. Whipple 
reversed a previous stand that $1,800,000 of state aid re- 
ceived October 1 must be used for increased costs of opera- 
tion and stated that it would be used for teachers salaries. 
It means an average increase of $128 for all the city’s 
teachers. 


> Merger of three national associations of colleges which 
prepare most of the nation’s teachers 1s near, according to 
President G. W. Diemer, Central Missouri College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., head of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, who presided at a meeting of representatives held 
at Douglas Lodge, Minn., August 17-20. 


Under the plan, effective in February 1948, the National 
Association of Colleges and Departments of Education and 
the National Association of Teacher Education Institutions 
in Metropolitan Districts will be merged with the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, a department of the NEA. 


Warren C. Lovinger has been made associate secretary of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges with head- 
quarters in Oneonta, N. Y., to work with Secretary Charles 
W. Hunt. 


New teachers college presidents recently reported include: 
]. Eugene Smith, State Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. ; 
Joseph E . Gibson, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
La. Earle T. Hawkins, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md.; John W. Headley, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Harvey M. Rice, State Teachers College, Oswego, 
N. Y.; John D. Messick, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C.; ; C. P. Lura, State Teachers College, May- 
ville, N. Dak. 


& Education for International Understanding is the ten- 
tative title for a volume which will be published early in 
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1948 giving recommendations for elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States. 


Ben Cherrington, chairman of a joint committee of the thre« 
groups responsible for the preparation of this ey an 
nounced at the conclusion of a meeting on Septem ber 16 that 
the committee had approved a manuscript for abl atiot 


Three NEA agencies are responsible for this report: th« 
NEA Committee on International Relations, the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 


The governors of all the states have been requested by 
the House Committee on Education and Labor to express 
their views on the question of federal aid for education 
The request is contained in a letter sent out September 15, 
1947, by Congressman Fred Hartley, Jr., chairman of the 
committee. School leaders in each state should share then 
views with their governor in order that his reply may be 
representative. 


> The NEA Executive Committee at its meeting in Wash 
ington September 15 approved the expenditure of additional 
funds for educational work in the field of international rela 
tions. 


Our Teachers will be the title of the forthcoming annual 
report of the teaching profession to the public to be issued 
by NEA Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens early in 
January 1948, according to Executive Committec plans. 


Are secondary schools turning out adults? Are they 
vocationally mature ? 


Industry frequently says “No,” according to Gasdane 
Newsletter of Science Research Associates in Chicago. Green 
Bay, Wis., employers found highschool graduates lacking 
in “training, interest, and purpose.” 

New York City employers, indicating that many employes 
lose jobs because of ‘personal immaturity,” not lack of job 
skills, made recommendations to schools that resulted in in 
clusion of personality courses in 27 vocational highschools. 


Union leaders are also complaining of immaturity of high 
school graduates. Clinton Golden, United Steel Workers of 
America, says that vocational skills can be learned on a job in 
a short time but that the development of “cooperative per 
sonality’’ takes a long time. 

Graduates themselves are aware of failure to achieve voca 
tional adjustment. A survey by Fortune | May 1947] reveals 
why today’s worker is often ‘‘dispirited, resigned, frustrated 
Fifty-seven percent of workers polled said they would choose 
different occupations if they could start over. 


& Education for All American Youth issued by the Edu. 
cational Policies Commission in 1944 (more than 40,000 
copies sold) is now beginning to be reflected in the practices 
of secondary schools. 


Further study of the highschool curriculum is now pro 
posed by a National Commission for Life Adjustment on 
Secondary-School Youth sponsored by the US Office of Edu 
cation. 


Nine national organizations including the NEA, the Na 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, the 
Educational Policies Commission, and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators will have representatives on 
the Commission. 
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“Obsolete and inadequate” are the terms used by the Office 
of Education. in describing the curriculums of the majority 
ot the nation’s highschools 


® Beginning October 1, Alabama's schools will enjoy 
proceeds from the state income tax—about $7,500,000 a 
yea to be used for teachers salaries which will be upped to 
an average of $1800 

Voters of the state made this decision in August by a vote 


of 54,000 to 19,000. See November JOURNAL for details 
regarding the campaign. 


> Ernest Melby, dean, school of education, New York Uni- 
versity, was selected as chairman of the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy at a recent meeting. Harold 
Benjamin, dean, College of Education, University of Mary- 
land, ts vicechairman. 

Mozelle Causey, a teacher in Raleigh, N. C., public schools 
and past president of the North Carolina State Department 
of Classroom Teachers, has been elected a member of the 
Commission to replace Virginia Kinnaird, now a member of 
the Commission’s staff. 

Human brotherhood, improved citizenship, and better pro- 
fessional relationships are to be the major areas of emphasis 
for the Commission this year in addition to its investigative 
and other regular activities. Plans are being developed for 
state or regional conferences on citizenship. 

Regional meetings will be planned for teachers, adminis- 
trators, schoolboard members, and other leaders to consider 
the problems of improved public relations for local schools 
and the technic of dealing democratically with problems re- 
quiring joint action such as salaries, class size, and tenure 


P Statewide FM | frequency modulation] networks are be- 


ing planned in 23 states, according to a survey by the Federal 
Communications Commission 


Planning has reached the legislative stage in California, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin and 
committees are active in a number of other states including 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, and Texas. 


Twenty FM channels were set aside for educational service 
in 1945 by the FCC as a result of the activities of the NEA 
in cooperation with state educational agencies and the US 
Ottice of Education. 


These channels could accommodate several hundred sta- 
tions, and could cover every square mile in the country with 


educational programs. What is your state doing about FM ? 
Your school system ? 


& Eight regional conferences sponsored by the NEA Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards will be held during December and January. 


Cooperating with the Commission are the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion and the regional accrediting associations. Dates and 
places will be announced later. 


The raising of professional standards will be the theme 
of these conferences designed to follow up the national 
conferences at Chautauqua, N. Y. [1946] and Oxford, Ohio 
{ 1947]. 


® US delegates to Unesco’s Mexico City conference in 
Noveinber have been announced by President Truman. Vot- 
ing. delegates: Assistant Secretary of State William Benton; 
Milton Eisenhower, president, Kansas State College; Laurence 
Duggan, director, Institute of International Education; 
Helen White, professor of English, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Reuben Gustavson, chancellor, University of Ne- 
braska. Non-voting delegates: Charles S. Johnson, president, 
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Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; Anna Rosenberg, New 
York, labor relations consultant ; George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent, University of Illinois; Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; and Detlov Bronk, chair. 
man, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


> A pilot project for the eradication of illiteracy under 
Unesco sponsorship is underway in Haiti and others are 
projected for China, the Amazon basin, and British East 
Africa. ; 

The fight for the mass eradication of illiteracy in the 
Far East depends upon the development of Asia’s economic 
resources and improvement in living standards, according to 
the report of a regional ten-day conference of Unesco in 
Nanking early in September. 


United Nations Week, September 14-20, closed in New 
York with a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel at which 
the NEA was represented by Associate Secretary William G. 
Carr and 20 educators in the New York area. 

Plans are underway for promotion of United Nations 
Week as a part of the program of local and state associations. 
Now is the time to plan for making this occasion effective 
next year. 


Increasing interest in teaching as a career is reported 
from a number of sources. 

Examples: Illinois State Normal University will have 810 
new students in the four-year program of teacher education 
as compared with 746 a year ago. At the University of 
Illinois, 120 new students have enrolled for elementary edu- 
cation as compared with 55 a year ago. Enrolment at Rhode 
Island State College of Education is 259 over last year. 
In general, best estimates are that the trend of increased 
interest in teaching this year will be steady tho not spectacular. 


& This year’s National School Lunch Program has gotten 
underway with initial allocations of funds to the states and 
territories by the Department of Agriculture. 


A total of $48,750,000 of the $65,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress for the current program has been apportioned. 
These funds will be used by the state and territorial educa- 
tional agencies to partially reimburse participating schools 
for their purchases of food for school lunches. 


> “Principles of Education” is the name of a course in 
education which too many prospective teachers have found 
as dry as it sounds. 

Something new has been added to the University of 
Illinois College of Education course taught by Professor 
Harold Hand in which there is a unit on flying experience 
including at least a first lesson in actual flying. 
“Classrooms in the Air” programs are being established, 
after four years of experimentation and study, by Air-Age 
Education Research, 80 East 42nd Street, New York City, a 
special air travel service for schools and colleges. 

“The new plan places at the disposal of student groups mod- 
ern commercial planes of scheduled airlines in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Europe,’”’ according to N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr., director. For tours abroad, one teacher is 
carried free for every ten pupils. 


> The civilian population of the US was about 142,061,- 
000 in April 1947, according to the Bureau of the Census. 
The effect of the relatively high birth rate during the 
seven years before April 1947, is strikingly shown by the 
increase of 36.2% in the population under five years old. 
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Your youngsters will Learn 





zie 
if- ® * * 4 
that Learning itself is fun with 

New BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
re 
: ew : 

ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOLUMES! 
~ At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while 
10 satisfying it... that inspires while it informs ... and that turns 
in facts into fun! ) 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
through the eyes of your e/ementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
them... to give them information in a form that they can absorb and ina 
way that’s completely absorbing. 


Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
EDITED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL USE! ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica Junior 
is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . the reference set that makes 
elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 





) formation today. 

1 

, 

e The type in new Britannica Junior 

was carefully selected for your THOUSANDS 


OF PICTURES 

elementary school pupils 

MANY IN 

This larger, more legible type is used rn ee 

throughout new Britannica Junior. It was 

chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils 
in three elementary schools. 





= OB ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 









Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department 102-K 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
4 full information about new Britannica Junior. 


PEMD 06 6 000006064600060606060696000600000 eeeeee . 
Address .cccccescccccccccccccvesececsers peeneson : 


CRY ccccccccccccccccccc LOMGs oes StBbE seeees 
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OCTOBER 5-11 is Fire Prevention Week 
—an opportune time for your pupils to 
help stop heavy loss of life and property 
suffered each year in the U.S. through 
fire. oor 
A MODERN ABACUS is one of the ma- 
nipulative devices in the series, NUMBER 
AS THE CuiLp Segs It. These devices 
are for supplementary use with any 
series of arithmetic textbooks. 

PDA 
GOVERNMENT owned: one acre out of 
every five in the nation. Partial break- 
down shows that Federal ownership in- 
cludes 87% of Nevada; 82% of Ari- 
zona; 72% of Utah; 67% of Idaho; and 
46% of California. 

i 


ARCTIC regions are making good use of 
the airplane. They have 47 airports and 
landing fields. You can learn many air- 
age facts as interesting as this one from 
the new fourth grade geography, NEIGH- 
BORS AROUND THE WORLD. 

oe 


“CANNED” life insurance. Before you 
board your plane at the airport, you 
drop a quarter in an “insurograph,” 
write a few essential details and, presto, 
the machine yields a $5000 policy. 
Yt 

GIGANTIC presses in five major cities 
are running two shifts to bring you THE 
Winston Dictionary, Copyright 1947, 
in editions for all school needs. 


ad 


POSTAGE Increase Bill is dormant now; 

but it behooves teachers to be ever alert. 

Additional postage on books would be 

staggering, were the bill to become a law. 
a a 


ROLL call—Beard, Brooke, Browning, 
Byron, Dana, Day, deMaupassant, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Hall, Holmes, Hugo, etc., 
etc.—all are “‘present” in TREASUREs, 
ninth grade book of ADVENTURES IN 
ReEapI1nG Series. 

PAS 


LIGHTNING does strike twice in the same 
place and yes, sometimes eighty-six times 
as in the case of the flagpole of the Em- 
pire State Building over a period. of 


ten years. “on 


HAVE you seen the brand new Winston 
Epvuctionat List for Fall, 1947? If not, 
write for free copy to WINSTON FLASHEs. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ife] te]. } fe) 
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Tus feature of THE JourNAL is designed 
to serve as an open forum for NEA mem 


bers. The ideas and opinions expressed 


here are those of the writers and not neces- 
sarily those of the NEA. 


NEA Travel Tours 
THe NEA is offering teachers a 
splendid service in giving them an op- 
portunity to participate in a tour such 
as I have just completed. ‘The trip was 
delightful and we learned much from 
it. We especially enjoyed the personal 
contacts with Mexican teachers. Their 
interest in what we are doing and their 
efforts to make our stay a pleasant one 
were most gratifying. The tour organi- 
zation was unusually good.—HELEN 
SEITZ, elementary - school 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


teacher, 


Tue New England and Canada tour 
was the most profitable trip I have 
ever taken. I more educa- 
tional benefit than from any summer 
school session I have ever attended. To 
me these tours are one of the out- 
standing services rendered by the 
NEA.—ESTHER LONG, junior  high- 


school teacher, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 


received 


The Cincinnati Convention 

AT CINcINNATI I was impressed by 
the broad scope of activities and the 
seriousness of purpose which under- 
lie the work of the NEA. I had always 
regarded the national organization as 
a kind of figure-head supported by 
state and local organizations. I realize 
now that the NEA is a fountain-head 
which furnishes inspiration and vital- 
ity for all our professional organiza- 
tions.—BELLE FREE, South Carolina. 


Influence of a Professional Institute 

THE attitude here toward profes- 
sional organization has improved 
markedly during the past few years. 
We attribute this partly to our evolv- 
ing program of field service. An im- 
portant phase of this program is the 
annual Institute on Professional and 
Public Relations. 

For two weeks before our institute 
this past June, four groups of students 
and nine staff members engaged in 
study of the query, “How May Schools 
Help Build-Better Communities?” 





College was adjourned for the pe. 
riod of the institute. NEA material 
were displayed in the hallway and 
were actively examined. Much of the 
free material was carried away. There 
will be an informal followup to the 
institute thru the field service. 

In both public announcement and 
press releases, the institute was ad. 
vertised as being sponsored by the 
NEA, state education association, local 
professional organizations, and_ this 
college.—DAVID KIRBY, dean, Concord 
College, Athens, West Virginia. 


What Do You Think? 

AT THE risk of being called Puritan- 
ical and old-fashioned, I am forced to 
contend that the ideals of service and 
moral improvement must not be dis. 
carded by teachers. If education is 
supposed to improve society, surely 
teachers must be willing to live ona 
little higher plane than those who are 
not directly concerned with the growth 
and development of youth. Altho most 
people insist that a common level of 
social behavior for all is desirable, im- 
provement in human relationship, so 
badly needed right now, will never be 
realized without some organized efforts 
toward that end.—M. A. STEINER, re} 
tired supervising principal, Ingram, } 
Pennsylvania. 


SMITTEN with what Brandeis called 
“the curse of bigness,” many high- 
school teachers and counselors advise 
their students to apply to the big col- 
leges and universities, eliminating the 
small, less well-known colleges. They 
forget that the objective should be to 
aid the prospective college student in 
finding the school in which he can 
make the most satisfactory adjustment, 
and, at the same time, achieve the 
greatest degree of social, character, and 
professional improvement. 

This is not a plea for the small col- 
leges as such. It is a plea that high- 
school counselors consider carefully 
the needs and abilities of the student 
in relationship to nearby small 
schools before they send him packing 
off across the country to an already 
overcrowded large university which 
may or may not welcome his arrival. 
—BLAINE E. MERCER, Rocky Mountain 
College, Billings, Montana. 


I woutp like—and perhaps this is 
strictly a minority wish—to see in THE 
JourNAL a monthly feature with a 

[Continued on page 488] 
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light, mildly sophisticated touch, 


Couldn't we have something like the 


“Talk of the Town” section in the 
New Yorker?—GUNNAR HORN, Benson 
Highschool, Omaha, Nebraska. 


For years teachers were the “poor 
kitty” of the professions—the poor kitty 
to whom the public gave condescend- 
ing pats and a half-amused tolerance. 
Recently, as conditions became in- 
creasingly bad, instead of answering 
tolerant pats with our usual subservi- 
ent meow, we began to spit and 
scratch. The result is that our sup- 
porters are less condescending, but 
they are a little afraid of us and don’t 
quite trust us, 

May we soon grow to be so genuine 
in our efforts to understand and be a 
real friend of youngsters; so sincere in 
our efforts to solve educational and 
economic problems thru cooperative 
understanding rather than thru strikes 
and pressure; so skilful in ferreting 
out, catching, and destroying the rats 
of selfishness, selfcenteredness, and 
greed—that those who support us may 
look at our profession with admiration 
and say, “She is a magnificent 
creature, worthy of her milk and 
cream. —DOROTHY WRIGHT, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


The Oxford Conference 


It was inspiring to see teachers at 
the National Conference for the Im- 
provement of Teaching [sponsored by 
the NEA Commission on ‘Teacher 
Education and _ Professional  Stan- 
dards] attack important problems in 
education and come forth with con- 
structive suggestions. This conference 
seems to me to be inaugurating a new 
day in education—the day of the teach- 
er. It augurs well for public education 
when its teachers get together to help 
formulate general policies.—RUDOLPH 
D. LINDQUIST, superintendent of schools, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


I RETURNED from the meeting in Ox- 
ford with the definite feeling that the 
NEA is moving with greater force and 
general effectiveness than has ever 
been true in the history of education 
in the United States. I feel that the 
organized profession is making a con- 
structive effort to build a profession of 
which we will all be proud. —F. E. 
ENGLEMAN, deputy commissioner of 
education, Hartford, Conn. 
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HE state legislatures during 1947 passed 

legislation which will add some $350,000,- 
000 to the salaries of teachers in the United 
States. In some states, salaries have been in- 
creased 50%, and many teachers whose sala- 
ries were unusually low have had them more 
than doubled. Fine as these gains are, there is 
still a long way to go before teachers salaries 
thruout the nation will have reached levels 
high enough to attract and hold our ablest and 
best young people in society’s most important 
profession. But the gains that have been made 
are substantial and the people expect better 
service. In proportion as they get better service 
they will be willing to go the rest of the way in 
establishing teachers salaries on a professional 
basis. 

And how shall the teacher give better serv- 
ice? The best teachers have always given every- 
thing they had to give. And yet nothing is so 
good that it cannot be improved. Just how we 
shall give better service is something that each 
of us must work out for himself with such help 
as he can get from others. We put the question 
informally to a number of fine parents. It 
would be a good thing for every teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, or local association to 
make such an inquiry. One encounters some 
concern that pupils shall be better grounded in 
the basic skills and in the arts of concentration 
and selfdirection. Parents are concerned about 
the overemphasis in our society on money and 
material “‘success”’ as the chief value in life. 

There is high appreciation for extracurricu- 
lum activities. A discussion here brings out the 
fact that teacher-load is often too heavy and 
that tired teachers cannot be at their best. Par- 
ents are ready to join teachers in an effort to 
adjust teacher-load to the larger and more va- 
ried school program. They like to see their 
children have as much individual attention 
and guidance as possible. They feel that some 





Better Work for Higher Pay 





teachers are far more effective than others in 
awakening pupils and stimulating ambition 
and initiative. 

Parents generally are pleased with the serv- 
ice teachers are giving. They feel that the 
teacher who fails them is the exception. They 
put great emphasis on the teacher’s personal 
influence and the importance of the highest 
standards of character, culture, and conduct. 
They feel that the teacher himself is education. 
They are concerned with the teacher’s physical, 
mental, and emotional fitness; the teacher’s 
habits of dress, personal cleanliness, and friend- 
liness; the quality of his intellectual and spiri- 
tual life; his attitude toward indulgences; his 
willingness and ability to lead in community 
and civic enterprises. They want their children 
to be better than themselves and the next gen- 
eration better than this. ‘They feel that there is 
a tendency to abandon standards that have 
proved their worth and that teachers by exam- 
ple and teaching should help to turn the tide 
the other way. They are eager that children 
shall have faith in themselves, faith in the fam- 
ily, faith in the future of their country and the 
world, faith in God. 

It is significant that parents are deeply con- 
cerned with character values. What they most 
want is what Arthur Guiterman beautifully 
summed up in the last stanza of his poem on 
“Education”: 


No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be, 
Not all the books on all the shelves 

But what the teachers are themselves. 

For Education is making men! 

So is it now, so was it when 

Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log, 
And James Garfield sat on the other. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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when its teachers get together to help 
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legislation which will add some $350,000,- 
000 to the salaries of teachers in the United 
States. In some states, salaries have been in- 
creased 50%, and many teachers whose sala- 
ries were unusually low have had them more 
than doubled. Fine as these gains are, there is 
still a long way to go before teachers salaries 
thruout the nation will have reached levels 
high enough to attract and hold our ablest and 
best young people in society's most important 
profession. But the gains that have been made 
are substantial and the people expect better 
service. In proportion as they get better service 
they will be willing to go the rest of the way in 
establishing teachers salaries on a professional 
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And how shall the teacher give better serv- 
ice? The best teachers have always given every- 
thing they had to give. And yet nothing is so 
good that it cannot be improved. Just how we 
shall give better service is something that each 
of us must work out for himself with such help 
as he can get from others. We put the question 
informally to a number of fine parents. It 
would be a good thing for every teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, or local association to 
make such an inquiry. One encounters some 
concern that pupils shall be better grounded in 
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and selfdirection. Parents are concerned about 
the overemphasis in our society on money and 
material ‘“‘success’’ as the chief value in life. 
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fact that teacher-load is often too heavy and 
that tired teachers cannot be at their best. Par- 
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adjust teacher-load to the larger and more va- 
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and guidance as possible. They feel that some 
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ice teachers are giving. They feel that the 
teacher who fails them is the exception. ‘They 
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influence and the importance of the highest 
standards of character, culture, and conduct. 
They feel that the teacher himself is education. 
They are concerned with the teacher’s physical, 
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habits of dress, personal cleanliness, and friend- 
liness; the quality of his intellectual and spiri- 
tual life; his attitude toward indulgences; his 
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and civic enterprises. They want their children 
to be better than themselves and the next gen- 
eration better than this. ‘They feel that there is 
a tendency to abandon standards that have 
proved their worth and that teachers by exam- 
ple and teaching should help to turn the tide 
the other way. They are eager that children 
shall have faith in themselves, faith in the fam- 
ily, faith in the future of their country and the 
world, faith in God. 

It is significant that parents are deeply con- 
cerned with character values. What they most 
want is what Arthur Guiterman beautifully 
summed up in the last stanza of his poem on 
“Education”: 
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Can teach young hearts what men should be, 
Not all the books on all the shelves 
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& Merit is the best test for office 

& The teacher begins anew each year 

@ Peace cannot be made by talking war. 
@ Riches exist for man, not man for riches 


@ Science cannot take the place of culture 

@ Speech can be free only thru intelligence 

¢@ Constitutions without conscience will not stand 

¢@ Civilization consists not of gadgets but of aspirations 

@ Make all your friends feel that there is something in them. 


& Teach the child that only by honest work man earns his nght te 
live in a civilized society 


@ The eternal threat to democracy is in the people who occupy 


places of leadership but will not lead 


Will Your State Do Its Part? 


Tue table on page 521 of this JouRNAL shows NEA 
1947. Where will 
, 1948? NEA membership 


quotas for each state looking toward unification unde 


membership achievement on May 31, 
your state stand on May 3 
the Victory Action Program are given on page 79 of the 
1947 NEA Handbook. The big gains come with unified 
dues. Failure to make scheduled gains one year adds to 
the gains required to make quotas in future years. Never 
in NEA history has it been so important to meet NEA 
quotas as this year. The world is at the crossroads and 
needs every strength our profession can give. 


1947-48 1947-48 
State Quota State Quota 
Alabama 12,755 Nebraska 5,669 
Alaska 299 Nevada 766 
Arizona 3,325 New Hampshire 1,610 
Arkansas 8,022 New Jersey 14,431 
California 29,114 New Mexico 2,974 
Colorado 5,532 New York Upstate 21,849 
Connecticut 5,688 New York City 7,450 
Delaware 1,117 North Carolina 12,853 
Dist. of Col. 2,037 North Dakota 3,504 
Florida 5,999 Ohio 28,228 
Georgia 12,509 Oklahoma 7,504 
Hawaii 3,101 Orecon 6,650 
Idaho 2,152 Pennsylvania 40,848 
Illinois 27,442 Puerto Rico 1,995 
Indiana 16,926 Rhode Island 1,204 
Iowa 10,296 South Carolina 5,151 
Kansas 11,819 South Dakota 2,697 
Kentucky 12,590 Tennessee 13,858 
Louisiana 6,373 Texas 17,888 
Maine 3,502 Utah 4,872 
Maryland 4,729 Vermont 1,309 
Massachusetts 9,071 Virginia 11,719 
Michigan 13,195 Washington 11,788 
Minnesota 7,024 West Virginia 11,243 
Mississippi 5,213 Wisconsin 10,434 
Missouri 11,910 Wyoming 1,339 
Montana 3,347 A 


Toward a Strong United Profession 


Ta following points are a consensus of persons 
meeting to discuss state association problems at the NEA 
Institute of Organization Leadership, The American 
University, Washington, D.C., August 11, 1947: 


The teaching profession in the United States should 
be organized into a voluntary, unified, allinclusive asso- 
ciation. 

Lhe NEA, including its affiliated state and local asso- 
ciations, is the only organization that represents or has 
the possibility of representing the great body of teachers 
in this country, 

The Victory Action Program affords a plan for uniting 
the profession around specific goals on local, state, and 
national levels. 

The progress which the plan has made during the first 
year shows that under the banner of the Victory Program 
the teachers can be united in any state where the leaders 
are ready and prepared to take the plan to them. 

The first step in the Victory Program is to adopt the 
program in principle on both state and local levels where 
it has not already been adopted. 

Lhe second step is tor each state which has not already 
done so to adopt unified dues to take effect in each local 
when adopted by that local and to take effect on a state- 
wide basis when they have been adopted by 75% or 
more of the members ol the state association. 

Phe third step is for each state and local association to 
develop its own Victory Action Program with immediate 
goals, short-term goals, and long-term goals. 

The fourth step is for local, state, and national asso- 
ations to join in developing a comprehensive system of 
local associations which will adequately serve every com- 
munity in the nation. 

To accomplish these objectives, local, state, and na- 
tional dues should be raised to meet the enlarged 
program. 

It is important that emphasis be kept on the spirit of 
cooperation. Differences should be minimized and all 
should go forward to work for things on which they can 
agree, keeping a long-time perspective before them. 


As Important as the Einstein Formula 


O. R generation as no generation before it is in a po- 
sition to see and in some measure to understand the rise 
and fall of peoples while the process is actually taking 
place. ‘The following is a formula for the standard of liv- 
ing in a democratic civilization, and over a long period 
of time will determine the survival of that civilization. 

Rx E 


if 
P 





W=S5 


“R” includes soil and natural resources; “E” refers to 
education, including ideals, purposes, technical skills; 
“p” stands for population; “I” for indulgences that use 
energy or resources to no purpose; “W” for war. and 
armament; and “S” for standard of living. 
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AST encyclopedias have been 
V written on how to wage war. No 
aspect of military operations from the 
movement of a million troops to the 
smallest detail of equipment or am- 
munition has escaped thoro investiga- 
tion and careful planning. Success in 
war requires all-out devotion, cheerful 
acceptance of difficult and distasteful 
assignments. full use of varied talents 
and resources. 

The waging of peace requires a simi- 
lar mobilization. The orders for the 
waging of peace are given to many dif- 
ferent task forces. Every citizen in the 
vast deployment is required to act up- 
on international questions with mod- 
eration, good sense, and friendliness. 

In addition to these general orders, 
each group in society has a special as- 
signment. The leaders in government 
are required to devise the ways in 
which nations can submerge their indi- 
vidual interests in a greater cause. The 
men of commerce and industry must 
discover how the resources of the 
world can be placed at the service of 
all mankind, so that the abundance 
promised by modern science may end 
hunger and want. The lawyers must 
find how the inevitable differences of 
policy among nations and groups of 
nations may be justly and peaceably 
reconciled by international courts. 
The experts of the press, radio, motion 
pictures, and other means of communi- 
cating ideas by word and image must 
strive to open clogged channels to the 
free flow of information and opinion 
thruout the world. 

Our calling, too, has its special mis- 
sion in the long-range strategy and 
day-by-day tactics of waging the peace. 
The teaching profession prepares the 
leaders of the future. The statesmen, 
the industrialists, the engineers, the 
lawyers, the newspapermen, the broad- 
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casters, and all the leaders of tomorrow 
are in school today. Equally impor- 
tant, education prepares the common 
man to cope with uncommon problems 
as he seeks to maintain a peaceful 
world. The other parts of the armies 
that wage peace depend on us for the 
services of recruitment. 

The world has barely begun to wage 
peace. The tide of world events, in 
fact, is moving away from good rela- 
tions among nations. As success in wag- 
ing war requires an accurate appraisal 
of the power of the enemy, so success 
in waging peace requires an absolutely 
honest recognition of the difficulties to 
be faced. And yet, as no army which 
doubts its own strength can win a cam- 
paign, so must the forces of peace al- 
ways push forward, armed with faith 
and persistence that rise above all re- 
verses. 

Amid all the disagreements and even 
outr‘ght conflicts which mar the pros- 
pects of peace in our time, one clear 
ray of hope pierces the gloom. That in- 
extinguishable light is the deep long- 
ing of all peoples everywhere for a 
chance to live out their lives, free from 
war and the fear of war. That fervent 
desire is shared, I firmly believe, by 
99% of the population of this planet. 
Herein lies the greatest common de- 
nominator of humanity. 

But I am asked to present a practical 
program. For that purpose, the mobil- 
ization of education to wage peace will 
be divided into three phases. 

First, there is work to be done in the 
classroom. 

Second, there is work to be done by 
the professional organizations of teach- 
ers. 

Third, there is work to be done in 
the communities where teachers live. 

I should not like the task of decid- 
ing which of these three lines of action 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


delivered this magnificent address at 
the Cincinnati meeting. Whether or 
not you had the privilege of hearing 
it, don’t miss the opportunity of read- 
ing it. Dr. Carr is associate secretary 
of the NEA and secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 


is the most important. All are essen- 
tial if teachers are to live up to their 
obligations, their opportunities, and 
their deepest desires. Let us consider 
them in turn. 


|. “OPERATION CLASSROOM" 

What program for waging peace 
shall we adopt within classrooms and 
schools? Continuing the analogy ‘to 
military affairs, we may call this first 
aspect of our campaign “Operation 
Classroom.” This operation covers the 
curriculum, teaching materials and 
methods, and extracurriculum activi- 
ties. 

During the past year, your NEA 
Committee on International Relations 
has been preparing, with the coopera- 
tion of two NEA departments, a de- 
tailed program for the teaching of in- 
ternational understanding. The report 
will appear next January. I urge you 
to read it with care. It would be un- 
wise to try to anticipate now the rec- 
ommendations of your committee, and 
it would be impossible in any case to 
do justice to them in a short verbal 
summary. Let me, therefore, sketch in 
a few sentences five reasonably specific 
objectives for “Operation Classroom.” 
These will be just samples, not a com- 
plete prescription. 


First, every teacher, at every grade 
and in every subject, can avoid the ex- 
hibition of national or racial prejudice. 
That sounds easy, but it isn’t. We 
all develop unconsciously a series of 
oversimplified pictures of other peo- 
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ples. We pass on these false ideas to 


Ore 


another and to our children in a 


variety of subtle ways. 

\ll = Scotchmen thrifty, All 
Frenchmen are excitable. No Mexicans 
All 


crafty. Italians cheat you. Norwegians 


are 


are wide-awake. Russians 


are 
are clumsy. Dutchmen are stolid. No 
Englishman can see the point of a joke. 
Ihe stupid list goes on, around the 
world and back. There is, if we would 
only stop to think about it, no rational 
basis for these generalizations. 

The only statement of that kind that 
can be safely made is that all people 
are human beings. A cross section of 


nation some citizens 


any will reveal 
who are penurious and some who are 
generous, some with a sense of humor 
and some without, some who are hon- 
est and some who are deceitful. That is 
true of your friends and neighbors. It 
is true of the people of the United 
States. It is equally true of the people 
of every other country. No nation has 


a monopoly of the good traits or the 


bad traits of our universal human 
nature. Teach your children, there- 
fore, to appraise each person tor what 


he is as an individual, rather than as a 
member of any group. One way to do 
this is to be caretul what you say in the 
hearing of children. 


As the second sample, | suggest 
that, wherever possible, the domestic 
and the international aspects of ques- 
tions be taught together. The time has 
long since passed when domestic policy 
in the United States could be consid- 
ered separately from its effects abroad. 
Consider tax rates, labor legislation, 
the tariff, the size and composition of 
our military forces, price levels, the 
balance of exports and imports, busi- 
ness and prosperity, the efhiciency of 
our form of government, our treat- 
ment of minority groups, or any other 


matter which 


we inaccurately call 
find, if we 
think our way thru the thin outer skin, 


that 


“domestic.” Do we 


not 


below the surface these matters 


are all highly important in our foreign 
relations? 

Intelligent citizenship must learn to 
decide issues, formerly regarded as 
purely domestic, in terms of their in- 
ternational significance. If we want to 
live at peace, we cannot continue to di- 
vide national policy into two compart- 





ments, the domestic and the foreign. 
One policy for one world. In teaching 
history, geography, economics, Civics, 
and social relations, help young people 
to acquire the habit of approaching all 
questions, even those apparently most 
personal and local, in terms of their 
possible international implications. 


Third, teach your children the truth 
about the cost and consequences of the 
last war and the threat of another. This 
is not easy or pleasant. But it would 
be as wrong for teachers to ignore 
these facts as it would be for a physi- 
cian to cover a festering wound with a 
bandage when he really ought to 
drain it. Such teaching is, like sur- 
gery, a delicate business. Badly done, it 
may drive youth into the apathy of un- 
relieved despair or the impractical 
pacifism of “peace at any price.’ Hope- 
ful action must not be smothered by 
frustrated anxiety. Release it by teach- 
ing that peace can be achieved, by con- 
sidering the steps that can and must be 
taken to avert war, and by recognizing 
the benign possibilities which can be 
realized thru constructive use of 
atomic energy. 

Of course, you will not thrust the 
horrors of in a 
manner, or at a time, which would im- 


war upon children 
pair mental health. ‘The alternative, 
however, is not a saccharine education 
for peace which blinks blind in the 
cold harsh light of reality. 


A fourth, and fairly obvious, sample 
of teaching for peace is to acquaint 
children and youth with the machinery 
that now exists for the maintenance of 
peace. I will not urge you to teach a 
blind and implicit faith in the United 
Nations, but I do urge you to teach 
the facts about the structure, pur- 
poses, and work of the United Na- 
tions. ‘To teach the facts means that 
you will teach about achievements as 
well as about shortcomings. 

After all, by a vote of 89 to 2 in the 
Senate of the United States, all of us 
are aboard the ship of the United Na- 
tions. Our fellow passengers are the 
governments and peoples of most of 
the other countries of the world. Altho 
the motors of the vessel sometimes mis- 
fire and its timbers groan alarmingly 
on this shake-down cruise, it is the only 
vessel between us and shipwreck. We 





must make repairs and adjustments as 
we move along. 


Finally, as you teach about the 
United Nations, lay the ground for a 
stronger United Nations by developing 
in your students a sense of world com- 
munity. The United Nations should 
be transformed into a limited world 
government. The psychological foun- 
dations for wider loyalties must be 
laid. Encourage, therefore, all kinds of 
international contacts, however slight, 
as long as they are cooperative and 
constructive. Teach about the various 
proposals that have been made for 
strengthening the United Nations and 
the establishment of world law. Teach 
those attitudes which will result ulti- 
mately in the creation of a world 
citizenship and world government. 

Please note that I am not suggesting 
a campaign of schoolroom propaganda 
for some one particular plan of world 
government. I am suggesting the de- 
velopment of the attitudes, informa- 
tion, and ability which alone can make 
world citizenship possible. I am sug- 
gesting a careful study of textbooks 
and curriculums to eliminate the con- 
tent which fosters prejudice. I am sug- 
gesting that we should teach the fact 
that all men in this modern world are 
literally dependent on each other and 
that survival for any depends upon co- 
operation by all. I am suggesting that 
we should teach the fact that all the 
great religious faiths rest on man’s 
brotherhood and unity. I am suggest- 
ing a wider use of newspapers, period- 
icals, maps, globes, radio, and the mo- 
tion picture in deepening and sharp- 
ening our understanding of other 
parts of the world. I am suggesting 
more effective methods of foreign 
language instruction. I am suggesting 
a substantial increase in the exchange 
of teachers. 

Vast possibilities are open to us in 
laying the basis for world citizenship. 
Let us not make too timid and shabby 
an estimate of education’s potential 
influence. 

There will be opposition to an edu- 
cational program of this kind. It will 
be opposed by those who mistakenly 
believe it to be in conflict with na- 
tional loyalty. We should attempt to 
persuade those people that their fears 
are groundless. We should enlist pub- 
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lic opinion. Every sincere and well- 
informed patriot should recognize that 
the security of his own nation and a 
good standard of living for his fellow 
citizens can be realized only thru a 
world organization with real power. 

World citizenship need not mean 
the end of national loyalties or the 
subordination of one national group 
to another. Good national citizenship 
and good world citizenship reenforce 
each other. The qualities of character 
most desirable for good relations in 
our homes, neighborhoods, communi- 
ties, states, and nation are precisely 
the qualities which are most needed in 
world relations. Education for world 
citizenship, beginning with the adjust- 
ment of little children to their imme- 
diate environment, can extend their 
understanding to a broader horizon 
which comprehends the people and 
the places of one interdependent 
world. Lift up the children; they will 
see farther than we can. 

We cannot directly teach loyalty to 
a society that does not yet exist, but we 
can and should teach those skills and 
attitudes which will help to create a 
society in which world citizenship will 
be possible. 


Il. “OPERATION TEAMWORK" 

The second phase of the campaign 
for peace is the part to be executed by 
the teaching profession in group ac- 
tion. This we may call “Operation 
Teamwork.” As members of the organ- 
ized teaching profession you have al- 
ready been influential. Thru the offi- 
cers and other representatives of the 
NEA you have spoken in the councils 
of the Department of State in Wash- 
ington; of the United Nations at San 
Francisco and Lake Success; of Unesco 
in Denver and Philadelphia, in Paris 
and London; of the occupation forces 
in Tokyo and Berlin; of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession 
in Endicott and Glasgow. 

Your voice has been heeded in the 
councils of the nations. Your hand has 
been extended in fellowship to your 
colleagues in other lands. Your profes- 
sional association led in the long and 
successful struggle to secure education- 
al provisions in the United Nations 
Charter. 

You were there by proxy when Unes- 
co was established to give effect to 
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Our generation knows, as no generation before it has ever known, that 


peace must be made. If we mean when we talk of peace that nothing this 


time will stop us from making peace—that neither lies nor deceptions nor 


tricks nor our own weariness will prevent us—if we mean this we can speak 


of peace to the living and dead without shame. For nothing is true or 


honest in the talk of peace but our own purpose. And the choice is ours. 


those provisions. The Unesco program, 
as developed in Paris last November, 
includes many projects advocated by 
the representatives of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. We urged partic- 
ularly that Unesco emphasize the im- 
provement of teaching international 
understanding, with full and adequate 
attention to the methods and prob- 
lems of teachers at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Accepted without 
great enthusiasm at first, that idea is 
now being put into effect thru the 
Unesco teachers seminar in Paris. 

Let me now indicate five ways in 
which teachers associations — local, 
state, and national—can contribute 
still more to the work of Unesco and 
of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. 


First, you can join and support the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. The NEA sponsored a 
world conference of the teaching pro- 
fession at Endicott, New York, in Au- 
gust 1946. With official representatives 
of national teachers associations from 
28 nations present, that conference ex- 
ceeded our brightest hopes for attend- 
ance and productivity. It drafted a 
Constitution for a World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. ‘That Con- 
stitution has already been formally ap- 
proved by 14 of the national teachers 
associations. Its first regular meeting 
will be held in Glasgow [August 1947]. 

This whole development would have 
been impossible without the NEA and 
the War and Peace Fund. Many indi- 
dividual teachers, educational groups, 
local education associations, and the 
really magnificent and generous help 
of some of the state associations have 
brought us to this point. This organi- 
zation should become a mighty force 
in aiding Unesco and in working with 
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teachers in every part of the world for 
peace and mutual assistance. 


Second, teachers organizations can 
join in the program of Unesco to raise 
a hundred million dollars in cash, or 
in services and supplies, to help restore 
schools in the war-devastated countries 
of our allies. If we can once understand 
the dire straits in which the children 
and our colleagues in many parts of 
the world are working, I have no 
doubt that the American people will 
be more than generous. 

Perhaps your faculty, parent-teacher 
association, or studentbody will give a 
benefit and turn the funds over to 
Unesco for this purpose. Perhaps your 
next senior class, which may be plot- 
ting to give the school a new drink- 
ing fountain on the third floor, would 
prefer to use the money to provide 
pencils and paper for some devastated 
school in Europe or Asia. Perhaps 
many students in your school are de- 
scended from the people of some oF 
the countries which need help so 
badly. Perhaps you can cooperate with 
your service clubs and civic organiza- 
tions in a communitywide effort. 

We, in this country, who have not 
had a single library or book burned 
by incendiaries, or a single teacher 
shot by an invading army, or a single 
student crushed in the collapse of a 
bombed school, will be grateful 
enough to our allies, and compassion- 
ate enough to the children upon whom 
all their hopes for the future rests, so 
that the United States will oversub- 
scribe its portion of the total. Con- 
gress is not asked to appropriate 
money for this part of the Unesco 
program. This is to be a gift of the 
American people. 

These schools need money, books, 
and supplies. They also want friendly 
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contacts with the outside world from 
which they were separated for years by 
the war. They want to hear from 
Would your faculty like to 


correspond with a school in Poland, 


you. 


Greece, the Philippines, or some other 
country? Could you send that school 
some of your recent textbooks, pic- 
tures of the activities in your schools, 
sample copies of your school news- 
paper, and other materials which will 
serve to establish a friendly profes- 
sional contact? 

Is your school cooperating with the 
American Junior Red Cross or othe 


agencies to send educational gilt 
boxes abroad? Let every local teachers 
association choose the way which is 


most appropriate for its community 
and play a responsible and generous 
part. [For a list of organizations spon- 
soring war relief programs, with ad- 
and 


dresses descriptions, see THE 


JourRNAL, November 1946, page 505. | 


Third, you can help Unesco by im- 
proving education for international un- 
derstanding. I have already referred 
to this kind of activity as a part ol 
“Operation Classroom.” 
like 


Unesco tomorrow on what your school 


Would you 
to have to make a report to 
is doing in this area? Perhaps it would 
be a good thing if each of us had to 
make such a report. 

What, for instance, are you doing 
in your the 
United Nations? Is your local teachers 


school to teach about 
association using the NEA interna- 
tional relations kit? What 
terials on world history have you in- 
troduced into your curriculum in view 
of the events of the past five years? Is 
your staff equipping itself thru in- 
dividual and group study to guide 
young people as responsible citizens 
of the United States and the United 
Nations? 


new ma- 


How much time, money, and effort 
are spent in your school in helping 
young people to understand the sweep- 
ing currents of international life? Do 
your school and city libraries have 
uptodate material on international 
questions in general, and on Unesco 
and the United Nations in particular? 
Does your highschool library receive 
any foreign newspapers or magazines 
in the languages that are taught in 
your school? Do you make effective 
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relations clubs? 
Does your school own and display the 
United Nations posters? 

Remember that in the United Na- 
tions Charter and in the Constitution 


use of international 


for Unesco, which are now part of the 
highest laws of the United States, your 
national government at your request 
has agreed to promote international 
cooperation in education. Your na- 
tional government has no authority 
The 
responsibility of the schools is all the 
greater 


to require you to do anything. 


because of our tradition of 
local and state independence in educa- 


tion. 


A fourth thing that Unesco needs, 
and that you can help to supply, is a 
wider dissemination of information 
about the organization. I have some- 
times made a fervent speech about 
how the teachers of America struggled 
to create Unesco, only to have some 
cynical but usually truthful citizen tell 
me that the teachers in his town do 
not know a thing about it. 

Now every person in this audito- 
rium can do something about that. 
You could ask the speaker at your 
school assemblies to say something 
about Unesco. You could suggest that 
your school newspaper have a special 
Unesco edition. You could have a 
page about Unesco in the next issue 
of your local schocl bulletin. . You 
could have a section on international 
understanding in your highschool an- 
nual, as a fitting tribute to the boys 
from your school who fought in World 
War II. Your art or printing classes 
can set up the Preamble of Unesco 
in the form of a poster. If you have 
a large school or school system you 
can appoint some member of your 
faculty to serve as your Unesco re- 
lations officer, responsible for an oc- 
casional bulletin to keep the entire 
personnel informed. See to it that 
the teachers, the students, and the 
general public know about Unesco, 
its purposes, its program, its achieve- 
ments. 


Finally, you can cooperate with 
Unesco by encouraging the interna- 
tional exchange of teachers. This ex- 
change came almost to a standstill 
during the war. It is now beginning 
1o revive on an, expanding scale. Our 








largest program at present, between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
will involve about 300 teachers this 
year. Opportunities should open soon 
with other English-speaking nations. 
Exchange with countries which do not 
speak English is more limited, but the 
outlook is encouraging. 

The who en- 
deavors to arrange an exchange is at 
a disadvantage. 


individual teacher 
Many different agen- 
cies and technical difficulties are in- 
volved. For that reason, the National 
Education Association has undertaken 
to act as a reference center in informa- 
tion for teachers who would like to 
exchange positions with a teacher in 
some other country. 

A satisfactory exchange arrangement 
requires cooperation by all concerned. 
The board of education must 
be willing to accept, sight unseen, 
a teacher from abroad. 
effort 


local 


While every 
is made to match exchange 
teachers, such matching cannot be 
exact because of differences between 
the school systems. 

The board of education must also 
waive certification and citizenship re- 
quirements. In this is 
legally impossible. In such cases, local 
and state teachers associations should 
work to have the law amended. 

The local board of education and 


some states 


the local staff must also assume some 
general responsibility for the welfare 
of the foreign teacher, especially by 
helping to secure suitable living ac- 
commodations. Hospitality and cour- 
tesy require that the local schools 
make the teacher from abroad thoroly 
welcome in our country. 

In order to promote a feeling of 
membership in the teaching profession 
of the United States, if only for a year, 
these exchange teachers from abroad 
are now given a one-year membership 
in the National Education Associa- 
tion. They receive our JOURNAL and 
other privileges of membership as long 
as they remain in this country. Profes- 
sional associations elsewhere extend 
reciprocal privileges. 

Most of the exchanges now operat- 
ing provide that the American teacher 
shall receive her usual salary from the 
schoolboard in ‘the United States, 
while the teacher from abroad receives 
her salary from the school authorities 


in her home country. No American 
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teacher ought to be exchanged who 
is not an admirable sample of the 
teacling profession of the United 
States. We cannot afford to send less 
than our best as our representatives. 
Teachers who go abroad must gener- 
ally be prepared to accept cheerfully 
a standard of living lower than that 
to which they have been accustomed. 
Teachers who go to non-English-speak- 
ing countries should have command 
of the foreign language. 

I hope I have not made teacher ex- 
change seem too forbidding and dif- 
ficult. It is mecessary, indeed, to 
recognize the initial difficulties, but 
once these are surmounted, it is nearly 
universal’ testimony that exchange 
teachers benefit vastly from their ex- 
perience and return to their regular 
classrooms with deeper understanding 
and increased abilities. 


ll. “OPERATION CIVIC" 

Finally, let us consider the role of 
the teacher as a citizen. This is 
“Operation Civic.” Citizens of these 
United States do not influence na- 
tional policy merely by casting ballots 
biennially or quadrennially, by tele- 
graphing to their congressman, by 
writing a sizzling letter to the local 
editor, or by engaging in discussions 
which help to shape public opinion. 

Altho such activities are useful and 
important, it is too often the disin- 
terested and the ignorant who exert 
Each of us is 
an effective citizen, for good or for 
evil, whether we like it or not, and 


the decisive influence. 


whether or not we do anything about 
it. The very absence of action, the 
mere failure to know about an issue, 
is precisely as telling in the final result 
as the expression of a wellinformed 
opinion. In the pacifist twenties, the 
isolationist thirties, and the inter- 
national forties, alike, the silent mil- 
lions determined our foreign policy as 
much as the vocal one. Everyone of 
us is a part of the American society. 
We have life tenure in that job, and 
we can’t resign. 


Teachers. as community leaders, can 
exert great and useful influence on pub- 
lic opinion. Teachers constitute only 
about 2% of the total employed group 
and not much more than 1% of all 
adults of voting age. They do, how- 
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ever, constitute an unusually welledu- 
cated group as compared with the 
average population. They possess the 
“know-how” for spreading informa- 
tion, awakening interest, and develop- 
ing constructive solutions to problems. 

But if teachers are to be influential 
as individual citizens, and as leaders 
of other citizens, many of us will need 
to become better informed than we 
are now. With all the great and deep 
and touching emotional devotion of 
the typical American teacher to the 
cause of peace, I am inclined to think 
most of us need to become far better 
informed and far more effective in in- 
ternational affairs as adult citizens. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion is ready to help. The NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations pre- 
pares an international relations kit 
every year. This kit contains pam- 
phlets, posters, and teaching aids on 
selected, current international issues. 
It includes suggestions to teachers on 
the use of this material in community 
programs of public information. Hun- 
dreds of these kits have been widely 
distributed and constructively used 
every year for the last three years. 

A disappointing aspect of the kit 
program, however, has been the rela- 
tively few teachers associations which 
use it. The kit is available, without 
charge, to one representative teacher 
to be designated by each of the state 
and local affiliated teachers associa- 
tions. After three years, out of our 
2000 affiliated associations, only 700 
have designated a person to receive 
this material. Only about half of those 
designated will accept it. 





And the Lord God whispered and 
said to me, 

"These things shall be, these things 
shall be, 

Nor help shall come from the scarlet 
skies 

Till the people rise. 

Till the people rise, my arm is weak; 

| cannot speak till the people speak. 

When men are dumb, my voice is 
dumb— 

| cannot come till my people 
come... 

Peis - God is mute and Heaven is 
sti 

While the nations kill." 


—ANGELA MORGAN 


If you would like to give leadership 
in informing your community and 
your colleagues about international 
questions, find out who has been ap- 
pointed by your local teachers associa- 
tion to act in this capacity and offer 
to help that person. If nobody has 
been appointed, ask your local presi- 
dent to appoint you. We greatly need 
effective liaison between the NEA and 
its local groups on many kinds of ques- 
tions; perhaps it can be achieved first 
in the field of international relations. 

The need to secure public participa- 
tion in waging the peace is dramat- 
ically illustrated by the contrast be- 
tween public-opinion surveys con- 
ducted during the war and those made 
in more recent months. 

During the war, 83% of the Amer- 
ican people felt that they were per- 
sonally doing something to help win 
the war. 

Compare that fact with the results 
on this question, asked very recently: 
“Can you personally do anything to 
help prevent another war?” ‘To this 
question, only 36% answered in the 
affirmative. 

Two-thirds of the American people 
think that they can do nothing to help 
prevent war. Yet, only a couple of 
years ago, four-fifths of them knew 
they were helping to win the war. 

What an opportunity for leadership 
is revealed by these facts. Of course, 
it was relatively easy to win a war— 
easy, that is, for the lucky ones who 
were safely out of the range of gun- 
fire. Can a quart of beans, give a 
pint of blood, write a letter to a sol- 
dier, roll a box of bandages, save your 
tin cans, buy a bond today, pay no 
more than ceiling prices—how simple 
it all was! 

sut waging peace is so difficult! You 
may have to give up your game of 
bridge to attend the foreign affairs 
committee. You may have to read a 
dificult book on international rela- 
tions when you would prefer to go to 
the movies. You may have to buy 
bread for the starving when you would 


rather buy roses for yourself. 


Do not heed the prophets of despair 
who tell you that human nature makes 
war inevitable. Do not teach that mon- 
strous doctrine to your students. The 
Nazis taught that lie to the youth of 
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Germany. Teach the truth, read upto- 
date psychology or so iology, see for 
yourself that nothing in human na- 
makes war inevitable. 


Lhe 


time will not be settled by some vast, 


{ure 


issue ol peace or war in our 
impersonal force beyond the powel ot 


man to control. ‘The issue of 


peace 
and war will be settled largely by the 
intelligence of the American people. 
What the American people say ought 
military 


to be done about universal 


training, for instance, or about loans 
to Europe, or about occupation poli- 
other issues will 


cies, or about 


vreat 
be done. 1 am not here to argue for 
any particular solution to these and 
other current issues. | plead only for 
a replacement of apathy by interest, 
of ignorance by insight, of dull res- 
ignation by determined resolution. 

If the American people are inter- 
ested enough to make their voices 
heard, if the judgment they exercise 
is generous and intelligent, then the 
chances of avoiding war are excellent. 
If, on the other hand, the judgment 
of the American people on these great 
issues is paralyzed by inertia, blurred 
by ignorance, and twisted by prejudice, 
then the Gecisions made will not lead 
to peace. The American people, *in 
that case, may stumble themselves into 
war and we shall all reap the fruits 
of our collective stupidity and apathy. 

Early in the morning of December 
7, 1941, an American soldier in Hawaii 
detected the approach, at a great dis- 
tance, of aircraft of unknown nation- 
ality and purpose. For some reason, 
adequate defensive action was not 
taken. Today, one can detect with- 
out radar the distant thunder of an- 
other threat to the peace. ‘That men- 


ace is not to us as the 


Japanese planes were to Pearl Harbor. 


yet as near 
Instead of being a matter of hours and 
minutes, it may be a matter of months 
the 
but 


faintly heard and dimly seen may 


or years or even decades before 


awful reality of what is now 
shatter our peace, our plenty, our 
freedom. 

In the case of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, it was too late to do anything 
but fight a war. But in the case of 
today’s warning, it is not, it is not, 
inevitable that the war be allowed to 
happen at all. Wise, generous, far- 
sighted, firm, consistent, and peaceful 
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policies, determined by the American 
people and operated by the United 
States government, can prevent that 
war trom happening—that war which, 
if it comes, may bury the people and 
the symbols of our culture under the 
rubble of our cities, erasing from this 
planet even the memory of Mozcart, 
the galleries of great art, the libraries 
bursting with the recorded wisdom and 
joy of generations, the ingenious scien- 
tific laboratories, the shiny antiseptic 
hospitals and clinics, the teeming fac- 
tories, the upward-thrusting towers of 
our cities, the spires of our schools and 
our churches. We have been warned 
on excellent authority that the war, 
if it comes, may leave as its ultimate 
aftermath entire continents silent and 
empty, “from sea to shining sea.” 


Then, to be sure, will come peace 
on earth. The alabaster cities, what 
is left of them, will gleam undimmed 
by human tears and unseen by human 
eyes. ‘Lhe amber waves of grain will 
be selfsown and reaped only by the 
birds and the rodents. And the earth, 
at peace at last, will be inherited by 
the wild animals and perhaps by a 
few lack the 
dubious benefits of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

And if that war does 
come, if that unnecessary calamity be- 
falls our species, what then will be 
the worth of the things that most of 


remote savages who 


avoidable 


us treasure and to which most of us 
What 
will the new radio be worth after it 


give most of our attention? 


has sounded the first and last warn- 
ing of an attack with atomic or bacte- 
rial weapons and then stuttered into 
silence? What will the new 
bile be worth when all the 


automo- 
fuel sta- 
tions go up in one roaring inferno? 
What will the new school building 
be worth when the children and the 
teacher alike are gone, and the black- 
ened classrooms stand windowless and 
silent in the long, long vacation? 

{ know what you are thinking. You 
are thinking, “He is trying to scare 
us.” You are right. I am trying to 
scare you. I want you to mobilize 
teachers of and the 
people of America to wage the peace. 


the America 
Mobilize them with the shrewd and 
farsighted planning; the unstinted 
out-pouring of money, time, and en- 


. 





ergy; the superb cooperative spirit 
that covers up and ignores all petty 
differences of race, creed, and econ- 
omic circumstances, leaving only the 
common humanity showing. Wage 
peace with all the calculated fury that 
was used in waging the war. 

Wage the peace, I say! Don’t wait 
for the peace to come to you, weakly 
wished for, but unbought. Do not 
that you 


have no responsibility for such leader- 


imagine for one moment 


ship. Are you not teachers? Are you 
not American citizens? Then wage the 
peace. Wage the peace in the class- 
room, in your organizations, in your 
community. Call the businessman 
from his account books, call the mer-'! 
chant from his inventory, summon the 
housewile from the kitchen and the 
farmer trom the plow, call the sales- 
man from the counter, drag the schol- 
ar from the library, the engineer from 
his sliderule, the chemist from his test 
tubes. Summon all the people of your 
community as they follow their varied 
tasks and recreations. 

Go forth, I say, and teach your 
fellow citizens that a third world war 
need not happen, that it must not 
happen, that they must not let it hap- 
pen, and that they can prevent it. 

Arm and equip yourself for leader- 
ship. Summon the people into action 
in the name of the sacrifices of the 
Help 
them to become equipped to deal in- 
telligently with the issues of Amer- 
ican policy which will make for peace 
or war. 


war that we have just fought. 


Help them organize so that 
their enlightened judgment may be 
instant and powerful in guiding the 
course of our nation. Remember the 
memorial plaques on the walls of 
your schools, and in your courthouse 
squares. Remember who they stand 
for and how young they were. 

I promise no audible trumpets for 
those who will wage the peace. There 
will be no citations, no service ribbons, 
no flags, no snappy salutes, no brass 
bands, no glamor, no uniforms, and 
often no thanks. I promise only an 
uphill contest against indifference, 
skepticism, and even resentment. But 
the struggle for peace will go on never- 
theless. The doing of the job, the 
greatest job on earth, will be reward 
enough. ‘The recruiting office is open. 
The term of enlistment is for life. 
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1 
Active, democratic local education associa- 
tions in every community, affiliated with 
the state and national associations. 


2 
A strong and effective state education as- 
sociation in every state. 

3 
A larger and more aggressive national 
education association. 

4 
Unified dues—local, state, and national 
—collected by the local. 


5 
A membership enrolment of at least 90% 
in local, state, and national professional 
organizations. 

6 
Unified committees—the chairmen of 
local and state committees serving as 
advisory members of corresponding na- 
tional committees. 

7 
A professionally prepared and competent 
teacher in every classroom. 

8 
A professionally prepar ed and competent 
principal at the head of ev ery school. 


9 
A professionally prepared and competent 
administrator at the head of each school 
system. 

10 
A strong, adequately staffed state depart- 
ment of education in each state and a 
more adequate federal education agency. 
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Victory Action Program Goals 


ADOPTED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE NEA 





\ professional salary for all members of 
re profession, adj eatin’ Co the increased 
cost of living. 


12 
Professional security for teachers and ad- 
ministrators guaranteed by effective tenure 
legislation. 
13 
Retirement income for old age and dis- 
ability. ; 
14 
Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 
15 
Reasonable class size and equitable dis- 
tribution of the teaching load. 
16 
Informed lay support of public education 
at local, state, and national levels. 
17 
Units of school administration large 
enough to provide for eflicient operation, 
with special attention to the needs 
rural areas, and stronger state and local 
boards of education. 
18 
Adequate educational opportunity for 
every child irrespective of race, creed, 
color, or residence. 
19 
The equalization and expansion of educa- 
tional opportunity including needed state 
and national financing. 
20 
A safe, healthful, and wholesome com- 
munity environment for every child, 
21 
An effective United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 













































































































































































































































EXPERIENCES oe 
GROWING 


eae all areas of nurture are in 
terdependent, advances are best 
made by work on all fronts. Therefore, 
adequate planning for growth will in- 
food, exercise, 


health 


and opportunities for learning. 


c lude pros isions fo) 


shelter, clothing, protection, 

Experiences for growing should be 
as broad as all aspects of growth in the 
child. Not only is it unnatural for a 
child to sit still for very long, but a re 
strictive sedentary program also de 
creases his energy output and appetite. 

On the other hand, play and exercise 
increase respiration. So modern schools 
have arranged for alternate periods of 
rest and activity. 

As a 


school, at its best, tries to meet the to 


specialized institution — the 
tal needs of the child. It does whateve1 


seems essential to aid o1 supplement 


READING 
AGE 14 


other community agencies. The unique 
role of the school lies in providing ex 
periences not offered elsewhere. 


Thus educators 


are interested in 
curriculum experiences provided and 
methods by which children who differ 
widely in rate of maturation are to re- 
ceive and profit by them, 

What 


are 


are some of the guides that 


being developed from 


current 
studies in child de velopment? 


A lush 


will have in it a variety of ty pes of ex- 


child-growth environment 
perience as well as many levels of dif- 
ficulty in materials and experiences of 
the same type. Each child has within 
himself a pattern of growth such that 
he is stronger in some capacities than 
in others. He enjoys and seeks certain 
experiences more than others. 


A limited and traditional type of 





13 





Ln 


10 

















CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 









classroom planning provides exper. 
iences which have great appeal to rel- 
atively tew children. A modern class. 
room, on the other hand, expands op. . 
portunities so as to include not only 
reading, writing, spelling, and arith. 
metic, but also such arts as music, the 
dance, art, construction, physical skills, 
and opportunities for practice in s0- 
cial relations. In this broader envir- 
onment each child is more likely to 
find some experiences on which he 
can thrive and which will make school 
sought rather than avoided. 


WILLARD C. OLSON 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


Children of the same age and the 
same grade location are regularly 
found to ditler by as much as four or 
five years in their maturation and their 
readiness to perform tasks. Hence, a 
second important classroom adjust- 
ment is having materials that encom- 
pass a corresponding range of interests 
and difficulty. 

How can the teacher make the nec 
essary adaptation between the expe- 
riences provided in the school and the 
individual differences that exist among 
children? 

Children tend to seek nurture ac 
cording to their growth needs and their 
abilities to perform tasks successfully 
and with satisfaction. In applying this 
principle in school situations, the 
teacher will allow the child to partici- 
pate as fully as possible, taking his cues 
from the child as he samples available 
materials and progresses with them. 

A brief summary of a classroom ex- 
periment in a second grade will illus- 
trate the plan. The teacher, the school 
librarian, and the children cooperated 
in developing a room library which 
contained 115 titles of readers and 
stories from preprimer to fourth-grade 
level and represented many interests. 

No assignments were made by the 
teacher, but she remained an encourag- 
ing guide and often was a part of an 
appreciative audience. Experience 
reading continued as a part of the pro- 
gram. The adjustment to individual 
differences was made by allowing the 
children to browse and sample in the 
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room library and select those books 
that they wished to read. 

The results can be indicated briefly 
by the accompanying illustration. Bill 
read 21 books and gained 19 months 
in reading age during the seven 
months of the study as indicated by the 
solid lines. 

John read 13 books and gained 12 
months in reading age during the pe- 
riod of the experiment. This was the 
average result for the group. 

James read four books and made no 
measurable gain during the study on 
the test used. 

James’ slow growth in reading was 
not a consequence of the small number 
of books read. His behavior toward 
reading was rather a symptom of his 
general immaturity. Teachers before, 
during, and after the experiment had 
brought their best skill to bear on the 
improvement of his reading. Time and 
maturation were necessary to bring 
about a spurt. James at 13 and 14 final- 
ly achieved a status in reading some- 
what above his chronological age. 

This type of late spurt for children 
who start slowly happens often enough 
to be reassuring to those who are in- 
clined to worry too much about the 
child who does not stand out in the 
early grades. 

With the power gained in the second 
grade the children in the illustration 
went on into the third grade, where 
Bill read 110 books, John 123, and 
James 12. 

One cannot, of course, understand 
completely what is behind the relative 
rates of growth shown in the growth 
curves for reading without also study- 
ing the same children from the point 
of view of the child as a whole. This 
more comprehensive study—including 
measures of height and _ weight, 
Strength, intelligence, ossification of 
wrist bones, eruption of the teeth, and 

much social and emotional data—has 
been made. John and Bill were ad- 
vanced in these measures while James 
was slow. 

While reading has been used to il- 
lustrate how selfselection on the part 
of the learner may be a basic technic 
for the teacher, the principle also oper- 
ates in such diverse matters as adjust- 
ment to food, arithmetic, spelling, and 
sleeping. 

There are several points of view that 
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one may take toward the education of 
the child in school in order to adjust 
the difficulty of tasks to the stage of 
maturation. 

One point of view may be called 
“forcing.” By urging, scolding, and 
setting up extrinsic awards the teacher 
or parent attempts to bring the child 
up to some preconceived standard of 
excellence. Such methods commonly 
fail and bring about bad social and 
emotional repercussions. 


CROSSTOWN 


—By Roland Coe 


af 








“Oh boy! Right up my alley!” 


Reprinted by special permission of ROLAND COE 
and Consolidated News Features, Inc. 


A second method of adjustment may 
be called “delay.” The more difficult 
tasks are postponed to a later grade in 
school so that they may be accom- 
plished successfully by a larger per 
cent of the children. Such procedures 
have had wholesome results but very 
often patrons of schools do not under- 
stand. Furthermore, the program may 
not be entirely satisfactory to children 
who are growing very rapidly and who 
may be ready for the experience ear- 
lier. 

The point of view described in this 
article, which may be called “pacing,” 
implies that the expectancies of adults 
will be in close accord with the kinds 
of things that the child can do success- 
fully. These things will be difficult 
enough to constitute a problem for 
the child. But the successful accom- 
plishment of the problem will lead 
him to look forward to the next task 
with zest. 


The adjustment of the degree of dif- 
ficulty of the individual curriculum 
experiences to the readiness of the 
learner is comparatively simple. The 
adjustment to variety of experience 
and to social learning in a group is not 
so simple but the principle is the same. 

If the teacher will plan with chil- 
dren, he will find many suggestions are 
rapidly forthcoming which will help 
more in ac- 
cord with the needs of living. Within 
the broad experiences in which chil- 


to make the curriculum 


dren engage as groups, each will tend 
to make the contribution for which he 
is suited. 

Many experiences in human rela- 
tions are provided by the teacher who 
engages in formal and informal plan- 
ning with children. Such experiences 
are in urgent need in a democracy. 

A frequent objection to the partici- 
pation of children in the determina- 
tion of their curriculum experiences 
is that their interest will be whimsical. 
As a matter of sober fact, they are sel- 
dom such, and even a modicum of 
group planning serves to rule out the 
trivial. 

A teacher who is familiar with prin- 
ciples of child development is led to- 
ward a philosophy of grewth—each 
child is to be assisted in growing ac- 
cording to his stage of maturation 
without deprivation or forcing in an 
environment and by a process which 
also supplies a social direction to his 
achievements. Children who differ in 
growth will also differ in the experi- 
ences they seek and upon which they 
thrive. Uniform assignments, empha- 
sis on external incentives, and an ac- 
ceptance of goals supported mainly 
by tradition become less and less ap- 
pealing to the teacher who under- 
stands growth. 

An environment offering a variety 
of experiences of many levels of difh- 
culty and an amount of participation 
appropriate to the maturity of the 
learner is seen as a method of meeting 
both personal and social goals. How 
the process may become garbled and 
confused will be described in an article 
concerned with hazards to growth in 
the November JOURNAL. 


The concepts in this article are described 
more ‘fully in a forthcoming textbook on 
child development by Dr. Olson to be 
published by the D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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OME time ago I was invited by a 
S superintendent of schools to con- 
sult with him regarding the curricu- 
lum program in his school system. 

On my first visit he spent the larger 
part of a day describing the program 
that had been in operation for two 
years. Committees had been organized 
on guiding principles and general ob- 
jectives and in the various subject 
fields. A shelf full of mimeographed 
materials had been produced. 

Finally I remarked, “It seems to me 
from what you say that everything is 
going fine. Just why am I here?” 

Che superintendent settled back in 
his seat and his enthusiastic attitude 
changed to one of puzzled concern. 

Well,” he said, there are two things 
{ can't understand. I believe that cur- 
riculum work should be continuous, 
as I have heard specialists say. Yet oun 
teachers are beginning to complain 
about work on committees. They say 
they would like to get back to teaching 
school. The othe thing I can’t under- 
stand is the reluctance of our various 
schools to adopt the new curriculum. 
As I have shown you, it is well written, 
but somehow teachers just don’t use 
ig 

[his superintendent was facing a 
situation which has been entirely too 
common in curriculum programs. His 
enthusiasm and concern for the cur- 
riculum commendable, 
but the results he was observing were 
the inevitable the pro- 
cedures of curriculum development 
which he was employing. 


were highly 


outcome of 


Some Important Guides 


How can such situations be avoided? 
How can live, interesting, and reward- 
ing programs of curriculum develop- 
ment be organized? Experience pro- 
vides some important guides in select- 
ing curriculum procedures that will 
achieve this end. 

[1] Teachers should participate in 
planning curriculum work. 

If curriculum work is to be success- 
ful, the program* must be one which 
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the entire staff of a school system helps 
plan and accepts as its own. 

A major difhculty with the school 
system described was that the program 
was the superintendent’s alone. Teach- 
ers were willing to do a great deal to 
please him, but after two years they 
began to weary of working out some- 
one else’s ideas. 

The only way of achieving con- 
tinuous work is on the basis of pur- 
poses which are accepted wholeheart- 
edly by all in the enterprise. Conse- 
quently, teachers should have a major 
part in planning curriculum activities. 

In the final analysis, teacher growth 
is the chief avenue of curriculum im- 
provement. It is true that improved 
facilities and removal of undue restric- 
tions frequently will make it possible 
immediately to improve the curricu- 
lum, but by and large improvement 
depends on the achievement of better 
understandings and more adequate 
skills by 

[2] Curriculum work should be con- 
sidered a part of the regular job of 
teachers and should not be left for 
after-school hours and vacations. 


teachers. 


All too often acceptance of a re- 
sponsibility in a curriculum program 
means adding to an already heavy load. 

If, as seems evident, teachers must 
play a central role in organized cur- 
riculum work, then provision should 
be made for such activities in the reg- 
ular program of the school. A few 
school systems are recognizing this 
and, thru the extended use of substi- 
tutes, calendar year employment, and 
payment for summer work, are mak- 
ing a beginning in developing pro- 
cedures that provide improved oppor- 
tunities to work on the curriculum. 

Recently I heard two teachers from 
different school systems talking about 
their curriculum work. The discussion 
arose out of a statement by one that 
curriculum work was an imposition 
which she resented and that, as she 
saw it, teachers were being required 
to do work which should be done by 
supervisors and principals. With this 
view the second teacher heartily dis- 
agreed. 

It developed that one of the princi- 
pal differences in the two schools was 
the setting for’the work. 














Democeatic 


Most of the work the second teacher 
was doing was directly related to her 
own group of pupils. At the time, she 
was surveying community resources 
that might be used with her first-grade 
group. True, the results of this survey 
were to be made available to other 
teachers in a bulletin, but her immedi- 
ate reference point was the children 
she taught. A substitute teacher had 
been provided for several days so that 
she could carry on the exploration 
needed in the community. The board 
of education was paying her expenses 
to a summer workshop dealing with 
the use of community resources. 

The first teacher had been working 
on a committee appointed to prepare 
a manual on arithmetic for the school 
system. The committee had met one 
evening a week all year and had been 
asked to work during the summer 
without remuneration to complete the 
report. 


As the two teachers talked, it was 
easy to see why one of the teachers 
viewed curriculum work with such 
teacher 


favor and the other 


dislike. 


with 





[3] Curriculum work should start 
with the problems in the local situa- 
tion. 

It is a well-established principle 
that in teaching children it is neces- 
sary to start where they are. This prin- 
ciple applies equally well to adults 
and is a guide which should be fol- 
lowed in selecting curriculum pro- 
cedures. 

Each school situation has its partic- 
ular setting and problems. Each school 
staff faces a unique situation. This is 
not to suggest that there are no com- 
mon problems from school to school, 
for there are. But even the common 
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problems take a somewhat different 
form in different schools and the ones 
which are of significance to the staffs 
of particular schools at a given time 
will differ greatly. 

Consequently, a curriculum pro- 
gram must be tailor-made for each 
school situation. Sound procedures 
will reveal the problems in the given 
situation and provide an organized 
means of beginning work on them. 
In one situation it may be well to start 
with a community survey; in another 
with case studies of children; in an- 
other with a cooperative study with 
laymen of what the community ex- 
pects of its schools; and in another 
with specific teaching problems. 
Trained leadership can utilize any of 
these as avenues of opening up the 
whole curriculum problem. 

[4] Improvement in the experiences 
of pupils is the test of all curriculum 
procedures. 

The superintendent described ear- 
lier had sensed one elementary fact 
which is often overlooked. The test 
of all curriculum work is improve- 





ment in the experiences of pupils. He 
was concerned that teachers were not 
using the new curriculum. He had his 
eye on the important thing, the im- 
provement of actual school practice. 

He needed to take the further step 
of seeing that the real curriculum of 
his school was what happened to boys 
and girls; that committee reports, 
courses of study, lists of materials, and 
the like were simply aids—or hin- 
drances—to developing a good curricu- 
lum. 

In selecting curriculum procedures 
and organizing them into a program 
of curriculum it is of gieat importance 
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that an eye always be kept on this 
main objective. If every procedure is 
tested in terms of the influence it ex- 
erts on pupil experience, much waste 
motion will be avoided and curricu- 
lum work will have a vitality it will 
otherwise lack, 


Panaceas Not Available 

There are no procedures of curricu- 
lum development which automatically 
and certainly result in a better cur- 
riculum. Almost all procedures under 
certain circumstances may be used to 
advantage and under other circum- 
stances to disadvantage. The setting 
and spirit in which a procedure is em- 
ployed are determinative influences 
on the values realized. 

There are several procedures which 
hold special promise of good out- 
comes, namely: curriculum workshops 
dealing with problems upon which 
teachers choose to work; child study 
groups which make case studies of 
children under the guidance of teach- 
ers in the group; community study 
groups which make studies of com- 
munity needs for education; field trips 
and excursions for teachers which pro- 
vide experience with community re- 
sources; the try-out in school situa- 
tions of new curriculum proposals; 
development of curriculum source ma- 
terials; forums and discussion groups 
which deal with curriculum issues. 


Role of the Individual School 
Curriculum procedures are some- 
times such as to give little emphasis 
to the program of the individual 
school. Not infrequently there is no 
provision for the staff of a school to 
study its curriculum as a whole and 
to appraise it against the educational 
needs of the neighborhood and the 
children served. This fosters curricu- 
lum work of an abstract sort removed 
from the actual classroom situa- 
tion. 

A large proportion of curricu- 
lum work should be done with 
the staffs of individual schools 
planning and developing as groups 
the curriculums of their respective 
schools. System-wide problems and 
projects should emerge from this 
“grass-roots” activity. Desirable 
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unification of the educational pro- 
gram should be achieved thru work 
from the bottom up rather than 
prescription from the top down. 


Not as Simple as It Seemed 


For a considerable time the pro- 
cedure of curriculum change seemed 
like a pretty simple matter—organize 
committees, prepare courses of study, 
have them adopted officially, and in- 
stall them. 

Now we see that improving the cur- 
riculum is a complex process. The 
forces of inertia and vested interests 
meet. Trained leadership and admin- 
istrative support are necessary. Lay 
participation, especially in broad as- 
pects of planning, is required. Central 
to the whole process is the participa- 
tion of classroom teachers. As teachers 
and pupils work together the real cur- 
riculum emerges. 

For this reason classroom teachers 
should be quite as concerned with 
provisions made for working on the 
curriculum in a school as are the ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. They 
should accept it as part of the job of 
being a teacher to contribute actively 
to planning as well as to carrying out 
procedures of curriculum change 
which result in educational improve- 
ment. 
































































































































































































































































































School Health Resources 


All of Us Are Concerned 


No other public agency is so favor- 
ably situated as the schools to develop 
health, physical fitness, and leisure 
time objectives among all children and 
youth. The schools are expected to 
bring practical opportunities in health 
edees ition, physical education, and rec 
reation to all of them. ‘These practical 
opportunities are SO important in the 
development of American children and 


OUR SCHOOLROOM 


Yes No 

(] Is our schoolroom a healthy, happy place? 0 

[] Does our room show signs of good housekeeping? Is it clean? [1 
Does it look orderly? 

} Does our room give a tidy, homey appearance? oO 

j Is our furniture comfortable and in good repair? 0 

Do we have a bulletinboard and a blackboard placed low Q 
enough for the smaller children to read? 

— Do we have a few appropriate, well-placed pictures? 0 

]Do we have growing plants and other home features in our J 
room? 

[] Do we have various centers of interest in the room such as a[ 
collection shelf, play center, reading table, clothes rack or 
locker, supply cabinet, etc.? 

[1 Is our room spacious and not cluttered up? oO 

[] Do our children like our schoolroom? O 

(] Are the children comfortably seated in our schoolroom? ® 
C) Are the seats and desks movable and adjustable in order to al- 
~ low the best seating arrangement and sitting position? 

(1 Do children have single desks? (Double desks interfere with 0 
study and discipline, and promote the spread of communicable 
diseases. ) 

CIs every child able to place his feet on the floor? (Posture diff- 


culties arise from improper seating. ) 
tT 


7] Are children who have visual and hearing difficulties seated in DF 
front? 


fom 


(7 Is the seating arrangement best in relation to the light? oO 

0 Do we have good ventilation in our school? i 
(Is there plenty of fresh air? Are the windows kept open when- [1] 
ever possible? 

[Is there a properly located thermometer to assist in maintain- [ 

ing a desirable temperature? 

CIs the heating system adequate on the coldest days? 0 
[1 Have steps been taken to avoid some children’s being over- 0) 
heated while others are chilled? (A jacket improves the heating 

efficiency of a stove.) 

[] Is the lighting as good as possible under present conditions? [") 
5 Can the shades be regulated in order to give correct lighting? [Fj 
[1 Are the walls painted so as to give the most efficient lighting 

and to prevent glare? 

—- Are all avoidable obstructions to the light, such as immovable FD 


shades, painted window surfaces, curtains, pictures posted on 
windows, etc., eliminated? 

[] Do I avoid standing by the windows so as not to force the chil- 5 
dren to face the light? 

Cj Is plenty of safe drinking water available? 0 

Cj Has the health department approved the sanitary qualities of 1 
the water supply? 

C1 If sanitary drinking fountains are furnished, are they kept clean [] 

and in good order? 
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youth that it should be the business of 
every school to provide a minimum 
program for every child in our country, 
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whether in a large city, in a small town, 
or in a rural area. 

Frequently, there are resources avail- 
able which are not being used. Even ° 
more frequently, there are things easy 
to do which are not being done. In 
focusing the school’s efforts, it is 
strongly recommended that adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and children 
evaluate their problems and plan ac- 
tion to solve them. ‘The following hints 
are presented to aid the teacher and 
the children in the discovery of some 
of the common problems and to focus 
efforts on the things that should be 
done about them. 





A copy of this checklist in leaflet form is 
included in every American Education Week 
packet for 1947. See page 516. 


Yes No 
(1 Do all children have the opportunity for sanitary drinking? 9 
(Individual paper cups which can be destroyed after use are 
recommended. ) 

(J Are sanitary toilets available? 

Cj Is there an adequate number for the peak number of children Fj 
using them? 

(7 Are they well-lighted and kept clean? 0 

CIs a supply of acceptable toilet paper always on hand? Oo 

CO If there are pit toilets, do they always meet the sanitary re- J 
quirements of the local and state health departments? 

— Do children partially accept the responsibility for the cleanli- 9 
ness of the toilets? 


[] Are there opportunities for hand washing in our school? oO 

() Can each child wash in a complete change of water? CT 

CIs soap available? 

CL) Are individual towels used? oO 

Cj Is time allowed for the children to wash their hands before J 
meals? 





0 Do the children wash their hands after using the toilet and Q 
when badly soiled? 
List others: 


C) ------- re eee sacagieivebacstawan 0 


OUR CHILDREN 
Number 
..How many of the children look like healthy, happy children? 

(Alertness, happy expression, clear eyes and skin, enthusiasm, 
energy, etc., are indications of good mental, physical, and emo- 
tional health.) 

ako How many children show real indications of good emotional 
and mental health? (Children who display temper tantrums, 
disobedience, over-activity, fighting, delinquency, and other 
forms of over-aggressiveness need help in social adjustment. 
Children who are timid, fearful, sulky, shy, or subject to day- 
dreaming are equally maladjusted to the social surroundings 
and are likely to be more seriously in need of help.) 

aint How many, as a rule, are neat and clean in appearance? 

oe How many have a health examination by a qualified physi- 


cian upon entrance to school and at least every three years 
thereafter? 


ae How many children have cooperative and consistent follow-up 
for the correction of remediable physical defects by physi- 
cians, nurses, teachers, and parents? 

cucu How many visit the dentist twice yearly? 

ncaa How many show evidence of sufficient sleep every night? 

(Children in primary grades should secure 11 to 12 hours of 

sleep. Children in elementary grades should secure at least ten. 
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How many usually breathe thru the nose with the mouth 
closed? (Habitual mouth breathing may be a sign of needed 
medical attention for the nose and throat.) 

How many habitually exhibit the characteristics of good 

posture and body mechanics in sitting, standing, walking, 

and other activities? 

How many give evidence of unimpaired sight? 

Can all children read what is placed on the board without difh- 

culty from the back of the room? 

Are ali children able to read well without holding the printed 

or written words too close to the eyes? (Average normal dis- 

tance is 11-14 inches.) 

Do all children read without squinting? 

Can all children (some perhaps with the aid of glasses) make 

normal scores on the Snellen Symbol Eye Chart? 

How many give evidence of unimpaired hearing? 

Are all children able to hear a low-speaking voice at twenty 

feet or the tick of an ordinary watch at three to four feet? Do 
all children hear normal conversation without turning the head 

to one side, repeatedly misunderstanding questions, etc.? 

How many children bring an adequate, nourishing lunch to 

school or receive a hot and nourishing lunch at school? 

_So far as can be judged from a knowledge of home condi- 
tions, how many have three nourishing, wholesome meals each 
day, eaten without haste or confusion at regular hours? 

How many children have acceptable growth records in height 
and weight over an extended period of time? 

_.How many children have adequate physical activit; and 
recreational opportunities? 

At least one and one-half hours’ recess time while at school? 

A regularly scheduled period which is used for the instruction 
in activities appropriate for their age level and ability? 

Have guidance and supervision in a playground period in addi- 
tion to the instructional period? 

Have locker, dressing, and showering facilities? 

Have at least two hours’ free time daily at home? 

Play out-of-doors except during inclement weather? 

Have use of supplies and equipment that encourage safe, joyful, 
and enthusiastic participation? 

Learn activities at school which can be played at home alone 
or with one or several children? 

Have opportunities for a variety of recreational activities such 
as art, music, dramatics, camping, handicrafts, or other hobbies? 
List others: 


we a ewww ewww ewww ce wee eee ee ew eee sees eres eee esse seseseeseseseesescocoesoscosesse 


OUR COMMUNITY 
Yes No 


[] Are there conditions in our community which affect favor- [J 
ably the health and/or safety of our school children? 

(— Are the roads to our school safe for walking, driving, and 
bicycle travel? 

[] Is the trafic in the immediate vicinity of the school regulated? J 

Cj Do the eating places near the school meet acceptable sanitary FJ 
requirements and promote proper social relationships? 

[1] Is the school protected from excessive smoke, noise, and dust? [ 

(] Are children protected from closeby hazards such as railroads, Fj 
high-tension wires, or unguarded bodies of water? 

Is ‘the school bus schedule such that no child is called for at 
~ unreasonably early hours? 

[] Have we interested the principal, school trustees, and super- [] 
intendent of our school in a wholesome, happy place for all 
children? 

1 Have we shown them the conditions in our school? oO 

1 Do we have constructive suggestions for improving any bad F 
conditions? 

(Do we have any plans for raising funds for improvement? oO 
2 Do we have plans to suggest for interesting the parents in im- [ 
provement? (People in positions of authority who are con- 
vinced of he need for the essential elements of a good health 
education, physical education, and recreation program will 

usually take action.) 

() Are we working in cooperation with the Parent-Teacher As- [) 
sociation, mothers’ clubs, and the many other community 
groups? 

CO Do we encourage parents to visit the schools? 

C Do we visit the homes of our children? 


00 
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Yes No 

(— Do we help parents to understand the school program and its 
needs? 

C— Do we participate actively in organized efforts to improve the 
school services? 

C Do we participate in community affairs as members of the com- [) 
munity rather than remain as outsiders? 

[] Do we work with the city or county health officer, school and [) 
family physicians, and parents in helping to prevent the 
spread of communicable diseases? 

CZ By informing ourselves concerning the early signs of com- [J 
municable diseases? 

C By being alert to suspect and detect them? ‘a 

oO By systematic: illy checking the children regularly? oO 

0 By referring children whe need parental, nursing, or medical [ 
advice to “the principal, nurse, parent, school, or family 
physician? 

C By helping to influence parents to have their children protected { 
against smallpox, diphtheria, and scarlet fever? 

[] Do we make use of the facilities, personnel, services, and ma- ["} 
terials of ail of the health, welfare, and recreation agencies 
within the community? 

CZ By cooperating with the local health department in promoting [ 
a total school-health program? 

C) By cooperating with voluntary and/or private health and wel 
fare agencies? 

C0 By cooperating with community recreation agencies? 

List others: 


ee EL 

EE Pe RAs Tee ea EERO Cee eS O 
OUR GENERAL SAFETY 

Yes No 


[] Does our school have a well-planned safety education pro- () 
gram in which the duties of the teachers, administrators, and 
children are cooperatively planned and practiced? 

(1) Has the number of accidents among our children decreased 1 
this year? 

(1 Do we know the basic fundamentals of first-aid, and have at Fj 
hand the necessary materials? 

(— Do our children know and practice safety procedures? 

(— Are our playgrounds and play equipment given careful safety F 
inspection daily? 

(0 Does our school have and utilize a checklist for hazards in the Fj 
classroom, hallways, gymnasium, lunchrooms, etc.? 

1] Do we use the safest route to school? @ 

C0 Do we know the safety hazards of walking and bicycling? oO 

C0 Does our school have a well-planned system of accident report 
ing and recording? 

(1 Do our children know safety procedures in the event of a fire [ 
or other emergency? 

List others: 


SE ONS, A AO Ta Ae AE ERR ne Mire C 
STE APC OPA LRT SDL Re . 
MYSELF AS A TEACHER AND EXAMPLE 
Yes No 


[] Am I an example for my pupils in health practices related | 
to cleanliness, posture, rest, diet, sleep, exercise, and leisure- 
time interests? 

[] Do I have a periodic health examination? 

] Do I visit the dentist twice yearly? CJ 

(1 Do I have a chest x-ray at least once every three years? * 

[1 Do I study my pupils, analyze their health, physical fitness, (7) 
and recreational needs and use the best possible opportunities 
for good instruction? 

[] Do I always avoid the use of fear and intimidation in my [) 
relations with my pupils and colleagues? 

(1 Do I strive for a friendly, pleasing personality? ‘a 

(1) Do I strive for a pleasing voice? 

[] Do I strive to make myself a healthy, happy teacher and help [ 
others to be so? 

List others: 
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()* JANUARY 20, a chalky 
white egg nearly two 
inches long appeared in 
the nest of the’ barn 
owl hidden back under 
the rafters in the old 
shed. Every two or three 
days for the next three 
weeks, this event was re- 
peated until the nest was 
crowded to its capacity 
with nearly a dozen eggs. 
At about the time the last 
egg was laid, the first egg 
hatched, releasing a_hid- 
ridiculous, scrawny 
caricature of a bird. 

At about the same time 
that the young owls began to ap- 
pear, the winter’s snow began to 
disappear, at least in patches. 
This left the mice of the neigh- 
borhood unprotected either by 
the winter’s snows or by the mass 
of vegetation that in the previous 
summer and fall had_ provided 
abundant tood and shelter. 

This was fortunate for the owl 
family because the demands tor 
mouse meat increased every time 
an egg hatched. There was an al- 
most constant “mouse patrol” 
during the times of the day when 
the owls could move about. 

Owls apparently lack the con- 
sideration for the weak that is so 
common among some animals. 
The mother owl, returning to 
her nest with an excellent morsel 
of food, showed no concern for 
getting it into the mouth that 
might need it the most. Instead, 
it went into the first mouth ready 
to receive it and that usually was 
the mouth of one of the older 
birds. 

If the mouse supply was not 
adequate, the younger birds sim- 
ply starved. As the demands of 
the growing owl family increased, 
the problems of survival of the 
local mouse population became 
correspondingly difficult. 

From this story of a_ typical 
owl, a few significant facts are 
obvious. In years when mice are 
abundant the number of owls 
reaching maturity will be in- 
creased and a more adequate 
check on mouse multiplication 
will be at hand. This is as it 
should be. 


eous, 
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Equally important is the fact 
that at the very time of the year 
when the demands of an ow! fam- 
ily for mice are at their greatest, 
it is likely to be relatively easy to 
vet food. This, too, is as it should 
be. 

If we add to the owl's work at 
this time of the year the activ- 
ities of the resident hawk popula- 
tion and of the hawks that spent 
the winter to the south and move 
north during the spring, then 
these preying birds are in a su- 
perior position to give us the ex- 
cellent service they can perform. 
This, also, is as it should be. 

An unfortunate part of the 
story of what goes on outdoors in 
spring in many parts of the coun- 
try focuses directly on man and 
on the education of man. In the 
spring months socalled “vermin” 
campaigns are organized. Men 
with guns roam the fields, shoot- 
ing at anything they think is a 
hawk or owl, competing with 
other hunters to see how many 
“vermin” they can kill. This is 
not as it should be. Should the 
schools do anything about this? 

We know the facts about the 
habits of the owls, hawks, weasels, 
fexes, and’ skunks, and _ other 
predators. We have the necessary 
laws on the books to put what we 
know to the best possible use. We 
have not put the knowledge we 
have where it is needed to create 
the most wholesome attitude to- 
wards these animals against whom 
so many have unwarranted preju- 
dices. 

Among 40 highly screened can- 
didates for major conservation ed- 
ucation positions in an important 
state recently, only two knew the 
proper importance of a barn owl. 

In another case, a state warden 
was so proud of the fact that he 
killed a barn owl near his pheas- 
ant pens that he had its picture 
published in the paper. Yet that 
bird, its maw stuffed with mice, 
was protected by law in that state. 

The barn owl probably does 
more good to agriculture individ- 
ually than does any other bird in 
the country. The trouble is that 
thru ignorance we have reduced 
their number practically to the 
vanishing point. Can any teacher 
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fail to see in this situation a chal- 
lenge to action? 

The whole story of predation 
is one of nice adjustments in the 
biologic balance. Here are a few 
of the things that have happened 
as a result of poorly informed at- 
tempts to control predatory birds 
and animals by unqualified work- 
ers. 

In New Jersey, an intensive 

campaign against hawks over a 
six-year period resulted in a de- 
crease of 54% of the more useful 
species of hawks and an increase 
of 14% among the more harmful 
species. 

In the sheep country of the 
West, campaigns against coyotes 
that killed a few sheep resulted in 
an increase of rodents and so de- 
pleted the vegetation that even 
more sheep suffered. 

On the other hand, a Pennsy]l- 
vania community that was once 
the mecca for bounty-seeking 
hunters who shot migrating hawks 
and returned little profit to the 
local residents now is the happy 
host to many more visitors who 
come to watch the great migra- 
tions that take place in the Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary. 

If foxes are such serious en- 
emies of quail, it is strange that 
the best fox-hunting country and 
the best quail-hunting country 
are in the same places. True, 
where foxes serve as carriers of 
rabies they should be eliminated, 
but where this is not the case it is 
difficult to see how any farmer 
other than a poultry farmer can 
fail to profit by the activities of 
these hardy, intelligent animals. 

Even wildlife managers recog- 
nize a service predators perform 
in eliminating weak and crippled 
animals from competition for 
food and shelter with more virile, 
fortunate, and valuable individ- 
uals of the same species. 

Now what can schools do about 
all this? Should they do anything? 
Certainly when one recognizes the 
close relationship between nor- 
mal predation and an adequate 
agriculture, it behooves us to let 
nature take its course where the 
natural checks can be employed 
with the least effort on our part. 
Schools can and should point 
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out the essential stories about the 
habits of preying animals of the 
local environment. As a rule, 
states have literature that gives a 
reasonable a of what may 
be done. The National Wildlife 
Federation [1129 Vermont Ave- 
nue Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.] and the National Audubon 
Society [100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, N. Y.] and other private 
national organizations have ade- 
quate pictures of some of the 
more important predators that 
may help direct youngsters to a 
more rational understanding of 
the problem. 

From such EF -..3s as Roger T. 
Peterson’s Field Guide to the 
Birds (Houghton Mifflin. 1939. 
$2.75], superior pictures of birds 
of prey in flight may be had. From 
these, silhouettes may be drawn to 
scale. These may be suspended 
from the ceilings of schoolrooms 
and children may learn to recog- 
nize the major broad-winged, fan- 
tailed characteristics of the 
usually soaring useful species and 
the narrow-winged, slender-tailed 
aspects of the less valuable forms. 

Cellophane-covered kites bear- 
ing these silhouettes may be flown 
to add reality to the appearance 
of the representations. Anyone 
who has seen a kingbird attack 
such a kite will get a real stimulus 
from the situation, 

Schools may wish to prepare 
posters, using information to be 
had from. the basic texts, which 
present the case of the maligned 
predator. Excellent 
practice in logical @ 
thinking may be had 
from thinking thru § 
implications asso- 
ciated with the lists 
of common foods of 
the predators, If A 
eats B and B eats C 
and C is good, then 
of what value is A? 
This reasoning may 
be applied with profit 
to an evaluation of 
many a local creature 
whose value or lack 
of value to society has 
been established 
solely by hereditary 
prejudice. 
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LOUISE 
but 


ARY was a_ pretty 
child, trifle 


slow to her parents. Her first-grade 


she seemed a 
teacher found her stubborn and with- 
drawn. Often the little girl had a 
hurt, puzzled look on her face. She 
found it hard to compete with $2 
other first-graders. 

The next year, by a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, Mary Louise was placed in 
a small group of 17 second-graders. 
After a few weeks her new teacher, 
who had had time to study the group, 
wondered if Mary Louise were deaf. 
She watched the child’s reactions care- 
fully, consulted at length with paren‘s 
and principal, and finally succeeded 
in having her referred to a specialist. 

The little girl was found to be quite 
deaf to sounds above a certain pitch. 
As soon as this was determined, openly 
discussed, and allowance made for it, 
she became adjusted, made friends, 
and her own, her teacher's, and her 
family’s faith in her intelligence was 
reborn. 

Girard, a brilliant little fellow, was 
taught at home until ready for fourth 
grade. Then he went to the nearby 
public school. He refused, as an in- 
fringement of his manhood, to have 
his mother come to school and intro- 
duce him to the teacher. He slipped 
into his big new classroom shyly and 
sat Inconspicuously among a group of 
boys at the back of the room. 

Five months went by before the 
teacher discovered that Girard was a 
star pupil, not mentally deficient! 
Wasn't he sitting back there among 
her repeaters? The teacher, swamped 
by numbers, taught only the front 
half of her class and did not discover 
until the first of February, when she 
gave achievement tests, that Girard 
was unusually bright. 

Meanwhile she was unaware that 
Girard had become so emotionally dis- 
turbed by her neglect of his ability 
that he bit his fingernails to the quick, 
burst into tears at the slightest provo- 
cation, and fought all the boys for 
blocks near his home. 
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Jean Durr was in the fourth grade. 
Her written work was outstanding. It 
often struck the teacher as odd, how- 
ever, that she was so silent and played 
so much alone. However, there were 
so many outgoing, aggressive children, 


and children 


with habits, 
reading difficulties, and immature be- 
havior symptoms to claim Miss Ta- 
bor’s attention that Jean received no 


individual consideration or treatment 


nervous 


whatsoever. 

Ihe day school closed for the sum- 
mer, Mrs. Durr came to thank Miss 
Tabor for her kindness to Jean. “She 
is so dreadfully shy,” said Jean’s 
mother, “tho she doesn’t appear to be, 
I suppose. I was like that too. I went 
to the same school for ten years and 
I never made a single friend. I never 
dared to speak to another girl. I have 
since discovered that I was considered 
very stupid by the rest.” 

The teacher was shocked. She had 
never once suspected that Jean was 
shy! Now it was too late to help the 
child make the friends she needed so 
badly. After four years in school, Jean 
was still without friends—like her 
mother before her! . 

Howard came to kindergarten. At 
home he was as merry and lively as a 
lark and full of fun. He was small and 
delicately built, and the overpowering 
effect of 35 children stopped him in 
his tracks by the door. He didn’t grab 
his mother’s hand or give her a back- 
ward look. He didn’t cry. He just 
stood and stared. Day after day he 
came and stood and watched the rest. 

But one lucky day the principal and 
kindergarten decided the 
kindergarten was too large and must 
be divided. ‘The first day there were 


teacher 


18 in Howard's class. He ran into the 
room from his place by the door and 
began to play. His eyes shone. He sang 
as he built with blocks and he skipped 
in a circie with the rest. Howard came 
alive when the world was not so large 
as to overwhelm him. 

Then there was Amy, a little Negro 
girl, the only member of her immedi- 
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ate family who had dark skin and 
fuzzy hair. School was her escape from 
a suffocating sense of guilt, and she 
longed for any love and attention her 
teacher was able to give her. 

Tony was an Italian boy in the sixth 
erade. His father was a stevedore who 
berated him coarsely and so loudly the 
whole tenement could hear. The boy 
constantly sought comfort from his 
teacher, who helped him as much as 
she could, considering her large class 
and the needs for attention of the 
other 39 boys and girls. 

There was Nora, too, the professor's 
daughter who wasn't as bright as she 
was expected to be. She needed her 
selfesteem reestablished every morning 
because unconsciously it was destroyed 
in the tense intellectual atmosphere at 
home, where she didn’t measure up. 

Miss Merriam had always wanted 
to teach. She loved the children in her 
second grade and they were happy 
with her. But as the neighborhood be- 
came more densely populated, the 
number of children in the grade in- 
creased, ‘There was an enrolment of 
16 in the class when she started teach- 
ing. But one year the number jumped 
to 20, then to 25 and 27, finally to 35, 
where it remained. 

“I can’t do any of the children jus- 
tice,” she cried in despair to her ele- 
mentary supervisor. “Some of them 
are from _ poverty-stricken _ back- 
grounds, some not too bright but 
eager, some capable of fine work if I 
could only give them more individual 
attention. Some are inclined to resent 
the regulations of an adult world and 
just the right touch might, at the 
psychological moment, bring some of 
these onto the side of law and order. 
I feel desperately thwarted when I 
can’t help them because I have so 
many in one group.” 

A year later Miss Merriam resigned 
to go into industrial personnel work. 
“It is not the money | am after,” she 
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explained to her supervisor, “but a 
sense of accomplishing what I believe 
in.” 

Miss Forsight started teaching the 
fifth grade with the same high hopes 
as many young teachers, but year after 
year her group was too large and her 
classroom crowded. At first she was 
aware of frustration and disappoint- 
ment. As the years passed she uncon- 
sciously became routine in her meth- 
ods and irritable with the children. 

When Miss Forsight was young, she 
was considered a pleasant young 
woman, but by the time she was 40 
the corners of her thin mouth tight- 
ened visibly whenever she was tired 
and nervous. A stranger always saw 
in her the theatrical prototype of a 
school teacher—the kind children fear 
and the kind who make them hate 
education, 

The genuine cases cited above could 
be multiplied a thousand times, as 
everyone well knows. Children with 
promise and with problems, with 
talent and with handicaps, with sweet 
natures and rebellious, are not discov- 
ered because of large classes. They be- 
come frustrated by conditions over 
which they have no control and their 
personalities become depressed or 
warped. Their latent mental and so- 
cial contributions are never realized. 
Society suffers in consequence. Money 
saved from education goes into cor- 
rectional repair work. 

The size of a class may appear to be 
an arithmetical or mechanical fact. 
But, beyond a certain psychological 
point, large classes cause so much loss 
of human power, so great a waste of 
human resources that class size be- 
comes instead a major social problem. 
It becomes more an expression of our 
human philosophy than a matter of 
dollars and cents, cubic feet per child, 
or administrative efficiency. 

Shall we Americans forever be will- 
ing to permit the stuff of which our 
democracy is made to be so severely 
wasted and damaged as to constitute 
a real threat within the body politic? 
Shall we never recognize that in large 
classes ignorance and prejudice can- 
not be checked; that injustice and 
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selfinterest flourish; that unfair com- 
petitive conditions prevail; and that 
personalities are stunted? It is impos- 
sible for even the best of teachers to 
enter into the lives of 28 to 32 chil- 
dren, influence their attitudes and 
thinking, counteract unhealthful 
home and neighborhood influences, 
encourage learning, and stimulate 
latent genius. Yet only by doing so 
may teachers help our country realize 
the best which is in America. 

What is the actual class size that 
the teacher can handle effectively? 
The answer, from experience, is from 
16 to 25, preferably between 18 and 
22 

The question is asked, “Can the 
United States afford classes of such a 
size?” Rather it should be put, “Can 
we afford our present large classes and 
the damaged personalities produced?” 

The loss under our modern system 
is appalling. Neuroses, defeatism, de- 
spair, fatigue, resentment of author- 
ity, anti-social attitudes, and delin- 
quency flourish like weeds and grow 
rank, thick, and tall. 

Let us also consider the teacher! 
She wants to be alive, creative, and 
intelligent. She wants personal contact 
with the parents of the children in her 
class. She wants to find time to gather 
material and prepare it. She keeps 
records of the children’s development 
and progress. She craves time for re- 
flection on her work and problems. 

She needs to compare notes with 
other teachers and consult with her 
principal, special teachers, and super- 
visors. She longs to have time to read 
professional literature and keep her- 
self informed of new research findings 
related to her daily work. Finally, she 
should be permitted to retain her 
sense of humor and be a person in 
her own community among friends. 

Can we any longer afford to waste, 
warp, or destroy the interest of tal- 
ented teachers or drive them disap- 
pointed from the profession by over- 
sized classes? It is only by everyone’s 
willingness to see his problem clearly 
and then to work toward its solution 
that we can hope to move toward the 
conditions we desire to see prevail, 


Other Fish To Fry 


Ir was in the range country 
in Arizona at the edge of the 
desert. That hot morning the 20 
little Mexican boys in my class 
were dull and listless. 

The subject of fishing came up 
incidentally, and there was no 
sign of comprehension. 

After lunch I returned to 
school with a can of salmon, 
showing a huge fish reaching up 
and down the entire length of 
the label. 

I produced a box of soda 
crackers. We had a party and ate 
little salmon sandwiches. 

With my parched soul yearn- 
ing for my old fishing grounds in 
Wisconsin, I told about my fish- 
ing experiences and explained 
about throwing out the line and 
drawing in fish. Now the boys 
were eager and alert. 

“Don’t you understand what it 
means to go fishing now?’ I 
asked. 

“Si,” they replied, “Me sabe 
too mucho [I understand very 
well],” shouted one and all. 

“All right,” I concluded. 
“Make a picture of somebody 
catching fish.” 

I passed paper and crayons 
among them. The task was at- 
tacked at breakneck speed. 

Triumphant artists with shin- 
ing eyes soon delivered their pro- 
ductions. 

The pictures were strangely 
alike. 

Everyone depicted a somber 
desert dotted with cactus and 
mesquite shrubs. Blue and green 
hazy coloring showed the waters 
of mirage. All over these desert 
landscapes were droves of giant 
salmon, standing upright, walk- 
ing on their tails. 

And riding after the fish on 
spirited cow-ponies were agile 
cowboys, swinging their _lassos 
and roping in the fish! 


—ALDEN CARVER NAUD. 




























































































































































































































































































































































Education for 


All American Children 





Education for All American Children, a forthcoming publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission, is a “must” for every worker in ele- 


mentary education. 


This is the third in a series issued by the Commission. Education for 
All American Youth [1944] dealt with the years from junior highschool 
t!.ry junior college. Educational Services for Younger Children [1945] 
dealt within the extension of school services downward to the third and 
fourth year of life. Education for All American Children focuses upon ele- 
mentary schools from the kindergarten thru the sixth grade. It will be off 


the 
and price. 


~ ress early in 1948. Watch later Journals for announcement of date 





volume is. about 


" HIS 

ZZ schools 
Not all efficient schools are good. 
Hitler's Lhe, 


produced the kind of behavior de- 


v¢ rl 


and _ efficient ~ schools. 


schools ethcient. 


were 
sired by those who designed them. 
Schools for criminals may be efhcient. 
Chey are, however, bad schools because 
Lhe 
efficient a bad school is, the worse it is. 


they have evil purposes. more 

“The first requirement for a good 
school is that it rest on values that are 
eood. The second requirement is that 
it be efficient in promoting the good 
values. 

“If we should think of educational 
progress only in terms of technical 
efficiency, we might easily apply excel- 
lent methods to produce bad ends and 
thus betray the whole function of edu- 
cation in our nation and the world. 

“If, on the other hand, we should 
think only of basic ideals and pur- 
poses, we would run the danger of an 
impractical verbalism, with our eyes 
fixed on the stars and no notion as to 
how to climb upward. 

“Progress in elementary education 
requires a continuing and lively con- 
cern with both values and practices. 
When we attempt to judge the excel- 
lence of a school, we must determine 
whether it is good in its values and 
whether it is effective in its practices.” 

Thus begins one of the early sec- 
tions of Education for All American 


Children. 


mine goals, the Commission lists three 


Stating that values deter- 


enduring values which should guide 
and direct education: 


[1] 4 goed elementary school will 
help to develop those basi skills and 
that sturdy independence and initia- 
tive which will enable our citizens to 
attack the problems that face them and 
to press forward toward ever-improv- 
ing solutions. 

[2] A good elementary school strives 
for the discovery and full development 
of all the 


talents of each individual. 


humane and constructive 

[3] A good elementary school em- 
phasizes social responsibility and the 
cooperative skills necessary to the pro- 
gressive improvement of social insti- 
tutions. 

Education for All American Chil- 
dren then takes up the question of 
what methods are most 
likely to promote these values: 


educational 


A vast and constantly increasing 
amount of information is being col- 
lected and analyzed by physiologists, 
biologists, anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, and others about the way in which 
growth, development, and learning oc- 
cur and about the best conditions for 
desirable kinds of growth and desira- 
ble outcomes in learning. As a result 
of these investigations, it is possible to 
state certain principles of action which 
appear to rest upon observed facts. 

First, development and growth are 
continuous. Learning begins before a 
child enters elementary school and 
continues during those hours when he 
is both in and out of the school build- 
ing. After he leaves the school, the 
process continues as long as life lasts. 
The elementary school, therefore, is 









only one segment of one part of a 
continuous lifelong process of develop- 
ment. 

Second, behavior is learned. As a child 
reacts to his environment, certain pat- 
terns of growth and behavior are estab- 
lished which become a part of his de- 
veloping personality. Each decision 
made by or for a child, each act done 
by him or by others on his behalf, at 
home, at school, or elsewhere, affects 
the pattern of behavior and is built 
into the personality of the maturing 
pel son. 

Third, learning and growth are stimu- 
lated by both security and adventure. 
Che growth of an individual, particu- 
larly in the earlier years of childhood, 
is the result of a shifting balance. A 
sense of acute personal insecurity is 
nearly always detrimental to effective 
learning of the kinds desired for demo- 
cratic citizenship. Overwhelming prob- 
lems, difficulties, or needs cause frustra- 
tion. On the other hand, nurture 
which is overprotective prolongs de- 
pendence, retards emotional develop- 
ment, and discourages exploratory 
learning. Development and guidance 
toward maturity should gradually pro- 
vide experiences which challenge the 
learner to ever more mature, respon- 
sible behavior. 

Fourth, each individual is unique. In- 
finite variations in biological charac- 
teristics, acted upon by infinite varia- 
tions in environment, produce a series 
of unique personalities. The teachers 
in a good elementary school seek to 
surround each individual with condi- 
tions for the fullest possible develop- 
ment of his potentialities. These con- 
ditions will be consistent with the 
stage of growth and development of 
the child and will present opportuni- 
ties for experience in the light of his 
possibilities. 

Fifth, we learn what we live. Every ac- 
tion and every reaction, every experi- 
ence and every thought, lives on as 
something learned in living. Learnings 
are organized into the nervous system 
in the form of memories, habits, un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and_ skills. 
How well we learn anything, how 
readily we recall it for use, depends 
on how intensely and actively we live 
it, and how closely and clearly the new 
experience is related to experiences 
already lived and learned. 
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Sixth, we always learn several different 
things at once. No one can learn one 
thing at a time. The child who is learn- 
ing to read is also simultaneously 
building attitudes which are related to 
everything with which the experience 
is associated. It often happens that 
learning which is supposed to be inci- 
dental to the main task is actually of 
major importance for personality and 
for character. ‘Thus a child may be 
learning to hate literature while he is 
learning simultaneously how to meet 
inescapable school demands. good 
elementary school develops learning 
situations in which attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and skill are related. This is ef- 
fective learning; it confronts the learn- 
er with a situation in which a life-like 
array of specific attitudes, skills, and 
ideas are related in terms of some need 
or purpose which challenges attention 
and action. Effective learning requires 
the learner to organize his responses 
to some end, and therefore makes 
higher demands on him than does the 
formal fixing process of specific train- 
ing. 

Seventh, we learn a great deal and 
learn it rather permanently by imitation. 
Rarely, indeed, do good precepts off- 
set the damage done by bad examples. 
Whatever we wish to see in our chil- 
dren, we must be sure exists in the 
teachers of our children. We shall not 
develop a democratic citizenship in 
our elementary schools unless those 
schools are staffed with people who are 
good citizens of a democracy, 
with initiative, 
better 


people 
people who possess a 
than average degree of civic 
and social responsibility, people who 
could fill important positions in other 
occupations and educational levels. 

A good elementary school must have 
skilled teachers deeply versed in the 
democratic obtain these 
teachers, elementary schools must be 


ideal. To 


supported financially as generously as 
any other part of the system. To keep 
these teachers an opportunity must be 
given to grow in the arts and sciences 
of their profession and 
standing of American life. 
Unless such teachers can be attracted 


an under- 


into the American elementary schools 
and kept there for long and useful pe- 
riods of service, it is futile to speak of 
good education for all American chil- 
dren. 
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THE JUNIOR TOWN MEETING 


W. LINWOOD CHASE 


Professor of Education, Boston University 
President, Junior Town Meeting League 


HE essential need,” John Dewey 

once said, “is the improvement of 
the methods and conditions of debate, 
discussion, and persuasion.” The Jun- 
ior Town Meeting is a potent means 
of meeting that need. 

The Junior Town Meeting is a dy- 
namic approach to student thinking 
on current affairs. A descendant of the 
old New England ‘““Town Meeting,” it 
is a direct offspring of “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air.” 

The purpose of the Junior Town 
Meeting is to teach tolerance, reason, 
and justice thru active experiences 
with divergent views; to create oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of freedom of 
speech and of assembly by our youth; 
to create appreciation for the values 
in discussion; and to give highschool 
students experiences which may serve 
them later in the councils of their city, 
state, and nation. 

A basic responsibility of the school 
is to prepare young people to assume 
civic duties. Informed group discus- 
sion directs the energy of highschool 
students toward that goal. It gives 
them training in critical, intelligent 
thinking about problems of current 
importance and leads to improved 
thinking and action. 

The Junior Town Meeting: 
quires prior preparation on the 
question for discussion by two 
and not more than four speak- 
ers; [2] requires active partici- 
pation of the audience; [3] 
demands a minimum of 
participation from the chair- 
man or moderator. 

Many schools and _ youth 
agencies are using the Junior 
Town Meeting technic as 
a feature auditorium _ pro- 
gram. The classroom technic is 


[1] re- 


used with a larger audience. 
Such assembly or auditorium 
programs. are often used to 


bring current-affairs issues be- 
fore the entire school. 

Radio broadcasts of Junior 
Town Meetings make excellent 
material for a public-relations 
program. Parents and the pub- 
lic are amazed and pleased to 
hear American youth discuss 
personal and public problems 
in an informed, intelligent 
manner. 

Interschool town meetings 
offer a further incentive to 





group discussion. Highschools within 
close distance to each other sometimes 
form a league. A schedule is planned 
for the year, which indicates topic, 
host school, and highschools responsi- 
ble for speakers at each meeting. 

Anyone in educational work who 
is interested in the broad, general 
purpose of the Junior Town Meeting 
League is eligible for membership, for 
which there is no fee. Most of the 
members represent schools, groups 
within schools, and youth forums. 
Headquarters are at 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Various services are available to 
members. For example, a weekly bul- 
letin features the League’s own “topic 
of the week” in outline form and arti- 
cles on the teaching of specific phases 
of social studies. 

Two handbooks, Make Youth Dis- 
cussion Conscious for teachers and 
Let’s Have a Discussion for students, 
tell how to prepare for effective, suc- 
cessful discussion in youth groups. 

The Junior Town Meeting League 
offers highschools and teacher groups 
the services of an experienced national 
moderator and discussion leader to 
conduct demonstration discussions and 
also maintains an advisory service by 
mail and personal Visit. 

In cooperation with the Institute 
for Education by Radio of Ohio State 
University, the League conducts each 
May a national conference on youth 
discussion technics. 





Traveling "mikes" help the question period. 





























































EW YORK City school children 

have taken full advantage of 
their proximity to the United Na- 
tions headquarters at Lake Success 
and Flushing Meadows to learn the 
workings of the UN firsthand. 

Olav Paus-Grunt, chief of the Ed- 
ucational the 
United Nations, has arranged visits to 
actual sessions of the UN for numer- 
ous groups of school children. Many 
of these groups have been able to fol- 
low up their visits by broadcasting ac- 
counts of the trip to Lake Success over 
the board of education’s short-wave 
station, WNYE, and the municipal 
station, WNYC. 

These visits have also resulted in 
mock UN councils and forums on the 
UN and its problems in high schools 
thruout New York City. 

A Brooklyn school set up its school 
government on the UN model with a 
general assembly made up of elected 
presidents of each class and a security 
council to hear cases of students ac- 
cused of violating school laws. Cap- 
tain of the school’s safety squad re- 
ports that having a safety council 
makes his job much easier. “The chil- 
dren don’t jaywalk the way they used 
to.” 


Services Section of 


Many distinguished visitors, such as 
Mrs. Halvard M. Lange, wife of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Norway, 
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who was also the chairman of the 
Norwegian delegation to the UN last 
fall, and Ture Casserberg, delegate 
from the Swedish Commission for Ed- 
ucation, visit the New York schools. 
Thru some of the schools, invitations 
have been extended to UN delegates 
to visit in private homes. 

Moreover, editors of highschool 
newspapers have held press confer- 
ences with such UN officials as Benja- 
min Cohen, UN assistant secretary 
general for the Department of Public 
Information, and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, US delegate to the UN, who have 
explained the educational program of 
the UN and stressed its obligation to 
let the world know what it is doing. 

These activities and many others are 
outgrowths of suggestions contained 
in A Better World, the curriculum 
manual on the UN distributed to 


all elementary and junior highschool 


Were half the power that fills 
the world with terror, 


Were half the wealth bestowed 
on camps and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind 
from error, 


There were no need of arsenals 
and forts. 


, —Henry W. Longfellow 


FRANCES W. BUTTERFIELD 


Department of Public Information 
New York City Schools 


teachers in the New York area. Pre- 
pared by teachers and supervisors in 
the city and edited by Truda Weil, as- 
sistant director of the 
board of education, copies of A Better 
World have been requested from all 


parts of the world. 


educational 


Many of the practical and interest- 
ing projects included in the manual 
can be undertaken by schools not in 
proximity to the UN. 

Studying children of other lands, 
thru their arts, literature, music, and 
dances, as well as thru letters and gifts, 
will help to develop international un- 
derstanding among all school children. 

Visits to Chinatown, Italian mar- 
kets, and parents of different nation- 
alities will be worthwhile experiences. 

Such projects as coin and stamp col- 
lecting, making models of foreign 
homes, student-made dictionaries of 


UN terms, UN library corner, puppet 


shows, and studying the ancestry of 
members of the class will increase in- 
terest of students in the UN. 

To obtain copies of A Better World 
write to: Room 108, Board of Educa- 
tion, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
2, New York. 
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“c OBODY ever told me about 
N opportunities in teaching be- 
fore,” said a New Jersey highschool 
senior after a week of intensive 
teacher-selection work in his school. 

“I’ve heard a lot of interesting 
things about teaching,” he continued, 
“and I've enjoyed teaching and ob- 
serving in the classrooms. But one 
week isn’t enough. Teachers ought to 
be doing this sort of thing all of the 
time. From what I’ve seen and heard, 
teaching is fascinating.” 

Thus, the New Jersey youngster 
summed up the reason for the Na- 
tional Teacher-Selection Campaign 
which was launched by the NEA Com- 
Education and 
Professional Standards in April 1947. 
The Commission conducted the cam- 


mission on ‘Teacher 


paign with the enthusiastic support of 
other departments and divisions of 
the NEA, state and local education 
associations, state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges and universities, the 
US Office of Education, and lay or- 
ganizations, 

There were three objectives: [1] to 
encourage outstanding young people 
to choose teaching as a career; [2] to 
eliminate from teaching and teacher 
education those who are not qualified 
to teach; [3] to advance conditions 
necessary to attract and hold the high- 
est type of teachers in public schools. 

The real value of the campaign, 
which has already taken root in hun- 
dreds of communities, will be found in 
the extent to which local, state, and 
national professional associations and 
lay organizations carry on from these 
initial efforts. 

In turning the energies of the teach- 
ing profession and lay organizations to 
the problem of teacher selection, the 
Commission was seeking to raise the 
standards of selection, college admis- 
sion, preservice preparation, and cer- 
tification of teachers to a high level. 
This is necessary if teaching is to 
achieve the professional status and 
public recognition now enjoyed by 
such professions as medicine and law. 
The Commission holds: [1] that only 
those highschool and college students 
who are among the upper one-third in 
personality, leadership ability, char- 
acter, and scholarship should enter 
teacher education; [2] that only per- 
sons having at least four years of col- 
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Lhe Challenge of 
TEACHER SELECTION 


lege education, with thoro profes- 
sional training, should be permitted 
to teach. These standards are the min- 
imum goals, 

Experience gained by the profession 
during the early months of the cam- 
paign reveal many successful methods 
and practices in the selection of teach- 
ers. Such experience points the way for 
continuing programs in this vital area. 

The individual teacher—The indi- 
vidual teacher effective 
agent in interesting young people in 
teaching. It is the teacher who can 
best observe and identify in a student 


is the most 


those qualities which are favorable or 
unfavorable to a successful career in 
teaching. The teacher can stimulate 
the student's interest in teaching thru 
the personal example he sets, by the 
standards of instruction he marntains, 
by the community activities in which 
he engages, and thru the interests and 
hobbies he has acquired. The teacher 
whose standards of living and think- 
ing are high is a positive agent for 
selective recruitment. His zest for liv- 
ing radiates sympathy, understanding, 
enthusiasm, and tolerance; his sense 
of humor seldom fails; a love of chil- 
dren and people permeates his life. 

Thru homeroom discussions, confer- 
ences with students, personal visits to 
parents, social and recreational activi- 
ties, and dynamic classroom instruc- 
tion, the teacher holds the key to the 
student’s interest in teaching. 

Work experience—Opportunity for 
work experience of young people with 
young people, beginning in the pri- 
mary grades and continuing thru 
highschool, is one of the most success- 
ful of all teacher-selection practices. 
In the Marie Hazelhurst Club, an 
FTA chapter in Miller Highschool, 
Macon, Georgia, future teachers were 
encouraged by their club sponsors to 
engage in all sorts of activities involv- 
ing children and young people; assist- 
ing teachers with their work; supervis- 
ing the activity of small children and 


helping them with their school work; 
teaching church school classes; taking 
active leadership in young peoples’ 
organizations in their churcnes and 
communities. 

Guidance instruction—The coopera- 
tion of highschool and college coun- 
selors was found to be essential to the 
success of teacher-selection programs. 
Guidance officers who present teach- 
ing with the same emphasis and en- 
thusiasm that they present other pro 
fessions and occupations are rendering 
a service to their profession as well as 
to the The 
Teachers Association, in its recently 


students. California 
published monograph, Teaching in 
California, provides information for 
guidance counselors about the prob 
lem in that state. 
Handbooks — For 
creased 


stimulating in- 


interest on the 


part of stu 
dents in teaching and in education in 
general, state and local teachers asso- 
ciations find that handbooks for future 
teacher groups are exceedingly im 
portant. In West Virginia, the state 
association placed in the hands of 
students, individually 
prospective 


identified as 
and 
into groups, copies of a Handbook 
for Future West Vir- 
ginia. 

Publicity —The teacher - selection 
campaign demonstrated that young 
people are deeply influenced by the 


teachers organized 


Teachers in 


prestige of a profession. The recogni- 
tion that teachers achieve in school 
and community is impressive to high 
The human 


incidents in teaching should be pub- 


school students. warm, 
licized. The outstanding achievements 
of the school and its contributions to 
community life should be told to the 
students and to the community thru 
press, radio, student and community 


organizations, and other available 
mediums. 
—RALPH MC DONALD, secretary, NEA 


Commission on Teacher Education 


and Professional Standards. 






















































































































































































































































ERE are a few suggestions con- 
H cerning the use of the NEA 
helps which have been made available 
for the 1947 observance of American 
Educ. .on Week. 


terials have been prepared to assist 


These special ma- 


local communities in supplementing 
their school projects and enlivening 
Careful 
planning and wide participation will 


their community activities. 


bring remarkable results. 


General Helps 
‘The packet 


samples of basic materials. Each com- 


(50¢] contains selected 


mittee and building should be sup- 
plied with copies. Consult the man- 
ual [25¢] for information and activity 
suggestions on the general theme and 
the daily topics. 

Display the poster in conspicuous 
places in the community [50¢ per 
package of 10]. Use the stickers on let- 
ters, cards, menus, and messages to 
homes [25¢ per package of 100}. Dress 
up your mimeograph circulars with 
the AEW stencil [50¢ each]. Pupils will 
enjoy addressing copies of An Invita- 
tion to take home to their parents [25¢ 
per package of 30). 


Leaflets 


hold 
during AEW 
and assist them with exhibits, program 
ideas, and literature. Distribute leaf- 
lets at openhouse and other gather- 


Urge community 
educational 


groups to 
meetings 


ings. 

Personal Growth Leaflet 58, The 
Schools Are contains short 
statements on topics and sponsors for 
the use of speakers and writers [25¢ 
per package of 25]. Church and edu- 
cational leaders may find the Sunday 
folder, A Message to Churches, handy 
in developing cooperative plans for 
the Sunday observance [10¢ per pack- 
age of 10). 

Distribute the leaflet, Zt Pays, at 
luncheon club meetings. It contains il- 
lustrations interpreting the economic 
values of education [25¢ per package 
of 25]. 

Use the folder, Calling All Home 
Economists, as a guide in interpreting 


Yours, 
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the place of home economics 
in the total program. It was 
prepared by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Home Economics 
| 10¢ per package of 10]. 

The School Health Re- 
sources folder contains a check- 
list for focusing school efforts 
upon the school health pro- 
gram. It is a practical project 
prepared by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation [20¢ 
per package of 10]. 

Distribute the two free safe- 
ty helps prepared by the NEA 
National Commission on Safe- 
ty Education. The People Want Safety 
presents a public-opinion poll in 
trafic safety education. The flier, 
Growing Up With Safety, illustrates 
trafic needs of children from _pre- 
school thru highschool. 

Consult your local and state health, 
safety, and education departments for 
program helps and materials. 


Plays 

Enliven openhouse with plays given 
by pupils. Those listed were written 
especially for American Education 
Week, but are suitable at any time. 

Health Around The Clock is a play- 
let for primary grades [15¢ each]; A 
Good American for intermediate 
grades [15¢ each]; and The Circus or 
Jungle for later elementary grades 
[25¢ each]. 

The plays for junior and senior 
highschools are: Beachhead for Free- 
dom |20¢ each] and America Unlim- 
ited [25¢ each]. 


Movie Trailer 

Make early arrangements with your 
theaters to show the 1947 two-minute 
35mm sound movie trailer The Schools 
Are Yours; Lowell Thomas is the nar- 
rator. Use it to reach a large audience. 
Order now. Transportation cannot be 
guaranteed after November 1 [$7.50 
each]. 

Radio Recording 


Secure a copy of the 14-minute radio 
transcription, Judgment Day, by Lou 








1947 AEW poster 


Hazam. Advance arrangements should 
be made with radio stations for run- 
ning this recording as a public-service 
feature. On the other side of the disc 


is a series of short spot announce- 
ments [$10]. 


Radio Scripts 

Use these AEW radio skits as pro- 
gram material for school and commun- 
ity meetings as well as for live broad- 
casts. 

Judgment Day is the mimeographed 
script of the 14-minute 1947 recording 
[25¢]. Deadline for Living is the script 
for the 1946 AEW transcription [25¢}. 
As the Twig Is Bent is a 14-minute 
script on health [25¢]. 

A set of eight scripts on the daily 
topics is available. Seven are 414-min- 
ute scripts and one is a 14-minute 
script [$1.15 per set]. Single copies are 
obtainable [15¢ for 414-minute scripts 
and 25¢ for the 14-minute script]. 


Mats 


Mats of drawings illustrating AEW 
daily topics may be had in 18-, 24-, and 
36-pica widths. Present them to editors 
of magazines for use in their October 
and November issues [35¢ each]. 

Mats for display advertising ready 
for signature by business house spon- 
sors are good publicity features. Write 
for free copy of fullsize reproduction 
sheet to take to merchants in the solici- 
tation of AEW ads [45¢ to $1.25}. 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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RINKING at football games be- 

came a serious problem for a 
large metropolitan highschool in the 
East several years ago. ‘The school’s 
reputation was suffering and parents 
were angrily demanding action. 
Allied 


into that school with a 


An organization known as 
Youth came 
program of alcohol education and al- 
cohol-free recreation. Several hundred 
students were enlisted in its member- 
ship—and the drinking problem soon 
collapsed. 

in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, school administrators and par- 


Across the nation, 


ents fretted about drinking at high- 
At the extensive Easter 
vacation beach parties, the problem 


school affairs. 


was especially serious despite efforts 
of the faculty, 
PTA. 

A large Allied Youth “post” or club 
was organized in the South Pasadena 


the police, and the 


Highschool, and soon the entire school 
was “AY-conscious.”” The following 
year, observers noted a sharp decrease 
in drinking at South Pasadena school 
parties, continued unabated 
elsewhere in that area. 


altho 


This sequence is not accidental. It 
has been duplicated with thousands 
of other highschool students all over 
the United States. There are AY posts 
today in 28 states, 


Hawall, and in 


oe ote a —— — 
By Se 


eae ak 
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Canada. Nonpolitical, nonsectarian, 


Allied Youth appeals to young people 
of all kinds, 


or Class. 


regardless of faith, color, 

It’s not hard to explain this success. 
Allied Youth lets young people solve 
their own drinking problems. It does 
not preach; it does 
simply offers the facts about alcohol, 
opens the way to a satisfying program 
of fun and recreation, helps young 
people build integrated personalities.” 
It leaves the rest up to the teenagers. 
This positive approach works; the 
‘don't” approach usually fails. 

Allied Youth moreover, 
because it fills a need. You don’t have 
to tell that drinking 
problem. They know that liquor en- 
into the hazards of trafic and 
that it can wreck the life of the 
individual who uses it. 


succeeds, 


teenagers IS a 
ters 


crime, 


What they don’t know is how to es- 


cape the social pressure which con- 
stantly urges them to drink. 
organization that makes it “smart” not 


to drink, that establishes a fellowship 


St. Petersburg officers and sponsor make plans. 





Youth "Finds a Way 


not moralize. It > 


Thus an\ 
¥ 


KENNETH F. WEAVER 


Director of Public Re- 
lations, Allied Youth 


of young people who don’t drink, will 
be eagerly welcomed by young people 
everywhere. 

Allied Youth’s executive 
Roy Breg, 
eyer he has spoken to young 


secretary, 
has found this true wher- 
people— 
and he has addressed more than a mil- 
1600 
Take the case of 
a large New York highschool: 


lion students in more than 


schools and colleges. 


The principal okayed the idea of 
speaking to the students, but vetoed 
any suggestion of an organization. Yet 
after the 


assembly, a large group of 


boys, including the captains of the 
football and basketball teams and the 
president of the student council, pe 
titioned for an AY post. They testified 
that liquor was interfering with social 
and athletic success in their school and 
they wanted to do something about it. 

To meet the needs of young people 
like these, Allied Youth is expanding 
its work as rapidly as possible. New 
staff members have recently been em- 
ployed to handle public relations and 
to help Roy Breg with field. work. 
New literature is being written for a 
better job of alcohol education. 

But Allied 
Youth’s national headquarters at 1709 
M Street Northwest, in 


cannot provide—that is local sponsor- 


there is one thing 


Washington, 


ship. Whether a post succeeds or fails 
depends largely on the kind of guid- 
ance it gets from adults. Young people 
must solve their own problems—yes! 
But they cannot do it alone; they must 
have a measure of leadership. 

You as a teacher can make a mighty 
contribution to this work. Vigorous 
action on your part can interest your 
1 Allied 
Youth. And your support as a sponsor 
can make an AY 
successful, 


community and your school 


post tremendously 
There is no greater con- 
tribution you can make in the inter- 


ests of American youth, 

































































































































































































































































































































































WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
first president 
of WOTP 


HE First General Conference of 
i eet World Organization of the 
leaching Profession was held August 
7-13, 1947 at Scotland. Dele- 
pates and observers came from 14 ma- 
jor teacher associations in Belgium, 
China, England, Greece, Haiti, Ice- 
land, Luxembourg, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, Switzerland, and the United 
States. Observers were present from 
the United Nations, Unesco, and the 
International Federation of Secondary 
Teachers. Member associations in Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland were unable to be repre- 
sented in person. 


Glasgow, 


Opening Session 
‘The Conference opened at the Edu- 
cation Offices in Glasgow on the morn- 
ing of August 7. William Barry, presi- 
dent of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, extended a cordial welcome 
to the group expressing the hope that 
the Conference would create an or- 
ganization soon to include all nations. 
William G. Carr, associate secretary 
of the NEA and secretary of the Glas- 
gow Conference, spoke in reply to the 
welcome and reported on the work of 
the WOTP Preparatory Commission, 
of which he has served as general sec- 

retary during the past year. 
Margaret Pringle of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland was unanimously 
elected chairman of the Conference. 
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NEA Participation 

President Glenn E. Snow headed 
the NEA delegation of nine at Glas- 
gow. The others were Sidney Ains- 
worth, named by Wisconsin Education 
Association; Paul Cook, also represent- 
ing Phi Delta Kappa, a WOTP affil- 
iate; Marguerite Favrao, named by 
Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion; Katherine Greaney, named by 
Maryland State Teachers Association; 
Mary Ellen Lewis of Michigan, asso- 
ciate member of WOTP; Irving Pear- 
son, also representing the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association, a WOTP affil- 
iate; and Mr. and Mrs. George Slap- 
pey, named by the Georgia Education 
Association, 


Work of the Conference 

The members of the Conference di- 
vided into two committees. The first 
dealt with revising the WOTP draft 
constitution and composing bylaws for 
the Organization. The principal draft 
constitution modifications were: 

[1] The earlier agreement that 
WOTP should operate thru organiza- 
tion of teachers was made even more 
clear and emphatic. 

[2] “Individual” membership was 
changed to “associate” membership, 
and it was provided that such mem- 
bers must be approved and endorsed 
in the same general way as are the vot- 
ing and delegate memberships of or- 
ganizations. 







An informal moment at WOTP conference. 
Left to right: Irving Pearson; Kuo Yu-Shou, 
Unesco Education Section Chief; William G. 
Carr; and Glenn E. Snow. 





[3] Provisions were made for a nom.’ 
inating committee to function if not 
enough nominations are put forward 
by national member-organizations. 
[4] Service of the president was lim- 
ited to four consecutive years. 


Program of WOTP 

The second committee concerned it. 
self with the future program. Major 
plans 5 ar wen by the Assembly were: 

[1] A special committee, represent: 
ing donor and receiving countries, to 
work with Unesco on educational re- 
lief and reconstruction. 

|2| Efforts to secure a cooperative 
agreement with Unesco and consulta. 
tive status with the Economic and 
Social Council of UN. 

[3] Participation in the UN Con 
ference of International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations. 

[4] Distribution to members of ma- 
terial on UN and Unesco. 

[5] A conference in Mexico City to 
review the program of Unesco. 

[6] Strong support for the UN Ap- 
peal for Children. 

[7] Selection of five topics for im- 
mediate study and report, with re- 
sponsibility for coordination of efforts 
and the compilation of a report as- 
signed to the members from the coun- 
tries indicated: [a] international lan- 
guage, Switzerland; [b] interchange 
of pupils and teachers, Scotland; [c] 
social studies and current affairs, USA; 
[d] extension of literacy, China; [e] 
health education, England. 

[8] Each constituent member of 
WOTP will be invited to submit ma- 
terial on the above topics 





New Officers 

William F. Russell, dean, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University and a 
member of the NEA Committee on 
International Relations, was elected 
first president of WOTP. He will serve 
for two years. F, L. Sack of Switzerland 
was elected vicepresident for one year. 
Members of the executive committee 
are Margaret Pringle, Scotland; K. T. 
Ma, China; O. V. B. Miller, Canada; 
K. Maj, Poland; and John W. Frame, 
Northern Ireland. 


Headquarters and Budget 
For the ensuing year headquarters 
of WOTP will be in Washington. A 
suboffice will be set up in Edinburgh 
in order to handle activities in the 
European area. The approved 1948 
budget for WOTP is $19,585. 
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FLIEVING that a belated birthday is 

better than none, on May 1I4 the 
Zanesville, Ohio, Teachers Association 
celebrated its silver anniversary of na- 
tional afhliation. Specifically, the secre- 
tary's entry of April 12, 1921 states, 
“At this meeting the charter was re- 
ceived, making the Zanesville Teach- 
ers Association a member affiliate of 
the NEA.” 

Two factors combined to delay the 
celebration of this occasion: First, 100 
percent national, state, and local afhil- 
jation of teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors has become such a tradition 
in Zanesville that no one realized until 
September 1946 how long it had ex- 
Second, the board, 
feeling that such a record demanded 


isted, executive 
the best, refused to have anyone less 
that the NEA president as chief speak 
er. Her projected visit to Ohio was 
postponed several times. 

The Zanesville Teachers Association 
was organized at a general teachers 
November 23, 1920. 


Prose—then a highschool 


meeting on 
Charles ‘I 

science teacher, later first junior high 
principal in Zanesville, and finally 
superintendent of schoals—was elected 
Many times in its early 
years, he “urged the members to keep 


pl esident. 


the association strong, to forget per- 
sonal interests and further those of the 
profession and the school system, to 
make their influence 
group.” 


count as a 


The association has been represent- 
ed at most national conventions of the 
NEA, Courtesy Day at the Columbus 
NEA meeting in 1930 brought 50 dele- 
gates to Zanesville as ZTA guests. 

At a meeting in April 1940, the na- 
tional influence was reflected in a de- 
cision to stage the pageant which was 
originally given at an NEA sectional 
meeting in St. Louis. National inter- 
est also prompted the request of a rep- 
resentative from each building to car- 
ry back material ordered from the na- 
tional organization as part of the cam- 
paign to create better ethical relation- 
ships among teachers. 

Election of delegates to the Eastern 
Ohio Teachers Association and to the 
winter meeting of the Ohio Education 
Association occurred as early as 1923. 
Periodically, Zanesville plays host to 
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the former. In 1941, a pageant and ex- 
hibition sponsored by the association 
entertained visitors and acquainted 
the public with the schools. 

The first quarter century saw much 
resolving, protesting, and endorsing. 
Congressmen, the public, and even the 
state department of education have of- 
ten been told how the Zanesville 
teachers felt on specific issues. 

Usually the association has held 
membership in the local Chamber of 
Commerce. Since 1943, it has been a 
member of the Zanesville Community 
Coordinating Council. Since the incep- 
tion of the latter group, several teach- 
ers have been presidents. 

In March 1926, group insurance was 
first considered, altho it was not 
adopted until 1935. A credit union 
was discussed in the fall of 1936 but re- 
jected. Group hospitalization became 
a reality in the fall of 1941. 

School bond issues and levies have 
received time, and financial 
aid. Zanesville in 1929 adopted a sin- 


energy, 


gle salary schedule. Plans for salary in- 
crements; bonuses; sick leave, includ- 
ing the cumulative leave; and leaves 
for family deaths, for visitation, or con- 
ventions have all received the consider- 
ation of association committees work- 
ing with the superintendent and the 
board otf education. 

During the depression, ZTA supple- 
mented public library funds that there 
might be magazines available. In 1936 
and 1937, benefits for the milk fund 
were sponsored. 





Zanesville Marks Silver Anniversary 


Louise N. Stewart 


Member, Executive Board 
Zanesville, Ohio, Teachers Association 


A letter of February 24, 1942 to the 
Zanesville Board of Education pledged 
the best efforts of the association in 
maintaining the standards of the local 
schools during the war crisis. 

On April 12 and 13, 1945, with the 
financial aid of the Bivin Foundation 
and the Lash Highschool Athletic As- 
sociation, the association sponsored a 
mental hygiene institute led by James 
S. Plant. It was first of its type in Ohio. 
The entire community was invited to 
participate, and guests were present 
from neighboring school systems and 
colleges. 

Inaugurating its second quarter cen- 
tury, the Zanesville Teachers Associa- 
tion spent a busy year. Five members 
attended Camp Muskingum, OEA As- 
sociation Leaders Conference. A mim- 
eographed bulletin was initiated. An 
extra three-mill operating levy was 
won principally thru the efforts of the 
association. A member was elected to 
the executive board of EOTA. The 
salary committee formulated a new 
schedule designed to utilize additional 
state money in a manner to encourage 
professional growth over a period of 
time. 

With this record of achievement, the 
Zanesville 
to the future with confidence. 


Teachers Association looks 


/ 


Pearl A. Wanamaker's fine address, her ability to bring NEA closer, and her own 
personal charm made the silver anniversary banquet a memorable occasion. Pic- 
tured with her are: |. R. Amerine, first vicepresident of the NEA; Donald F. Sum- 
mers, superintendent of Zanesville schools; James M. Turner, superintendent of 
McConnelsville schools and 1946 president of OEA; and H. C. Roberson, one of 
Ohio's state directors of the NEA. 





































































Ernest Stone 
ALABAMA 


Erwin A. Dann 
CALIFORNIA 


J. Harold Voshall 


ILLINOIS 


Joanna Z. Connell 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Eulela W. Blodgett 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


He 


Fred J. Pation 
OREGON 


Ethel A. Eddy 
VERMONT 


520 


F. H. Feeney 


ARIZONA 


Glean T. Wilson 
COLORADO 


W. E. Wilson 
INDIANA 


Mary Ellen Lewis 
MICHIGAN 


Bertha Lawrence 
NEW JERSEY 


Fred W. Hosler 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Z. T. Kyle 
VIRGINIA 


Roy M. Nelson 


ARKANSAS 


Royden K. Greely 
CONNECTICUT 


F. K. Schmidt 
1OWA 


A. L. Almen 
MINNESOTA 


J. Cloyd Miller 
NEW MEXICO 


Aaron F. DeMoranville 
RHODE ISLAND 


Inez Peterson 
WASHINGTON 


eihad adie 


William B. Simpson 


DELAWARE 


Ruth Stout 
KANSAS 


H. V. Cooper 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mary A. Sheehan 
NEW YORK 


Ralph Barbare 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Rex M. Smith 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Regis Boyle 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Heman H. McGuire 
KENTUCKY 


Mary B. Womack 
MISSOURI 


R. L. Fritz, Jr, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Genevieve Arntz 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Florence Scherbarth 
WISCONSIN 


W. T. Edwards 
FLORIDA 


D. D. Shelby 


LOUISIANA 


R. L. Irle 
MONTANA 


Elroy H. Schroeder 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Baxter E. Hobgood 
TENNESSEE 


Stella Nolan 
WYOMING 


Bela A. Lancaster 


GEORGIA 


Fred R. Dingley 
MAINE 


M. G. Farrow 
NEBRASKA 


H. F. Vallance 


Frank M. Jackson 
TEXAS 


Luis Muniz Souffront 


PUERTO RICO 


Gerald R. Wallace 
IDAHO 


Harry F. Frank 
MARYLAND 


Proctor R. Hug 
NEVADA 


Denver D. Kirkland 
OKLAHOMA 


Glen R. Winn 
UTAH 


Clayton W. Whitcomb 
HAWAII 
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Garns made under the first year of the V ictory Action 
Program show that unification can be achieved within 
the five-year period if proper leadership is trained and 


developed. 


NEA membership increased from 340,973 on May 31, 


1946, to 386,643 on May 31, 1947—a gain of 45, 60. 


Thirty-five states, 


in the table on this page. 


Illinois made the largest gain of any state— 


Next comes Tennessee with 
a gain of 4131, reaching a total of 12,343. Pennsylvania’s 


Se Mle Bada 


reaching a total of 22,755. 


































Estimated 
number 
States, and other areas of 
teachers 
1946—47 
1 2 
Total.. 889, 360 
* x xAlabama....... 20, 300 
** x xArizona........ 3, 900 
* xArkansas....... 12,500 
x California......| 44,500 
x Colorado....... 8, 800 
*%Connecticut....| 10,225 
% Delaware....... 1,725 
*xFlorida.... 






















x Georgia 
Idaho..... 





xilllinois.. 
xindiana 

ae 

% Kansas........ 
*% Kentucky...... 18,100 
xLouisiana......}| 14,700 
*xMaine......... 5,900 
* x xMaryland...... 9,634 
Massachusetts 23, 600 
Michigan...... 33, 000 
Minnesota..... | 20,000 
Mississippi... .. 16, 000 
* Missouri....... 23,778 
* xx xMontana...... | 4,600 
Nebraska....... 12,300 
kkk & wkNevada......... 990 
*New Hampshire) 2,915 
* New Jersey..... 5, 800 
*xNew Mexico.. 4,422 
New York...... 76, 000 
* North Carolina. |. .26,400 
* North Dakota... 6, 500 
 . RR 40, 500 
xOklahoma..... 19,000 
* kk & xOregon. . , 400 
*Pennsylvania.. 58,548 
Rhode Island.. 800 
*South Carolina.| 15,600 
South Dakota.. , 000 
* xTennessee...... 500 


Texas 


PI) 
NOATAWONSTONTWH WO 
~N 
N 
—— 


el ee 806 

Vermont....... 400 

* xVirginia........ 19, 300 

* *& *x xWashington....| 13,900 

* *& xWest Virginia..| 15,000 

Wisconsin...... 19, 700 

*xWyoming...... , 560 
Other areas 

Alaska....... 345 

* x Dist. of Col..... 3,559 

* kk & &kHawaii...... ire 3, 300 

Puerto Rico.. 7,563 

Other poss...../.. seetees 

PONS seadustrsa de dus 


Membership in National 
Education Association 


May 
31, 
1946 


3 


11,571 
2, 650 
6,095 

23,524 
4, 352 
2,878 

925 
3,553 

9,558 
1,680 

18,478 
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340,973 


the District of Colasibin Hawaii, 
and Alaska have achieved one or more stars as shown 


May 
31, 
1947 


12, 351 


24; 862 





|386, 643 
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1230, 
1596; Indiana, 

lssied. 1403; New Jersey, 

Oklahoma, 1158; Texas, 1811; Virginia, 1318. 

To the thousands of leaders who have contributed 
their influence, time, talent, and money to make these 
outstanding gains toward a united profession, heartiest 
appreciation and congratulations! 








NEA-STATE ASSOCIATION Wemcberoheg 


ACHIEVEMENT UNDER VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM 
Showing figures for the first year, as of May 31, 


1947 


— 


NE 4-State Arsociation Wembershipa rechievement 1947 











Membership in 
Affiliated State | Percent 
Associations NEA 
Rank |_ member-|} Rank 
of ship is of 
Percent | Col. of state | Col. 
of 5 member- 9 
teachers ship 
members 1947 
1947 
5 6 4 10 
43 i See 
61 11 88 8 
81 5 84 9 
59 17 72 13 
56 19 59 23 
49 24 47 30 
41 32 41 35 
56 18 62 20 
29 41 35 42 
49 25 67 16 
38 35 43 34 
50 23 55 25 
60 15 59 22 
31 39 34 43 
61 12 64 18 
61 13 63 19 
34 38 48, 29 
45 27 43 32 
46 26 80 11 
23 48 27 48 
23 47 26 49 
24 44 36 39 
24 43 43 33 
34 36 36 41 
71 8 93 6 
30 40 32 44 
77 7 96 4 
39 33 38 37 
41 31 41 36 
51 22 44 31 
21 49 36 40 
42 29 59 24 
43 28 49 27 
60 14 61 21 
24 45 28 46 
80 6 101 2 
63 10 69 15 
7 51 7 51 
27 42 51 26 
18 50 18 50 
60 16 67 17 
24 46 28 47 
99 1 91 7 
38 34 36 38 
55 20 70 14 
84 a 95 5 
71 9 81 10 
34 37 31 45 
41 30 48 28 
93 3 107 1 
53 21 76 12 
95 2 101 3 
2 52 2 52 
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gain of 3890 holds for her the largest membership of any 
state—total of 36,677. 
gives her a total of 10,620. 
Other gains of more than 1000 members are Arkansas, 
1338; Connecticut, 13 
1546; Kentucky, 1952; Louisiana, 1017; 


West Virginia’s gain of 3475 


20; Georgia, 


1870; New York, 


252; 
, 


Each STAR given a state in this 
table indicates that the state has 
gained approximately one-fifth the 
difference between NEA and state 
association membership as of 1946 
when the Victory Action Program 
was begun; OR each state receives 
a star for the first 60% NEA mem 
bership is of state association mem- 
bership plus additional stars for each 
added 10%—whichever of the two 
plans is the more favorable to the 
state. The assignment of stars is 
based on the Victory Program table 
given in Leaders Letter No. 54; 1946 
NEA Handbook, page 35; and the 
October 1946 JOURNAL, page 415. 
Where necessary an adjustment fac 
tor of 20% has been allowed 
assigning stars to take into account 
that there are still many temporary 
and substandard teachers in the 
schools. Membership in college 
chapters of Future Teachers of 
America has also been taken into 
consideration. 


Note that a number of states are 
ahead of the Victory Action Pro- 
gram. Others are far behind. This 
is to be expected. The great gains 
come with the adoption of unified 
dues. Every state association which 
has not already done so should adopt 
the Victory Action Program in prin- 
ciple, followed by action adopting 
unified dues to take effect in each 
local association when adopted by 
that local. 
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Life Membership Club 

Tuirty Life Members of the NEA 
who attended the 1947 Institute for 
Organization Leadership organized an 
NEA Life Membership Club. 

Purposes of the club are [1] to en- 
courage educators to become life mem- 
bers, [2] to aid fellow teachers in 
Europe by providing CARE packages 
for them, [3] to promote FTA clubs 
and to encourage college professors of 
education to offer more information 
about the purposes and structure of 
professional organizations. 

Chairman of the temporary organi- 
zation is Mrs. Pauline McC. Carlberg, 
president, Pinellas County Classroom 
Teachers Association, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Secretary is Helen E. Heath 
of Woodward, Oklahoma. 


Commission on Safety Education 


A joint committee of the NEA 
Safety Commission and the National 
Science Teachers Association met at 
Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., August 27-30, 
to plan a bulletin to offer aids for 
teaching safety thru science. 

Members of this committee were: 





THE ELEVENTH AMERICAN EXHIBITION OF 
EDUCATIONAL RADIO PROGRAMS 


IN RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL VALUE AND DISTINGUISHED RADIO PRODUCTION 


PRESENTS THIS 


HONORABLE MENTION 


IN THE TRANSCRIBED CLASSIFICATION FOR 
A SPECIAL ONE’TIME PROGRAM TO 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FOR 


DEADLINE FOR LIVING 


THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Loretta Alderton, Silver Spring, Md.; 
Mary Etta Callahan, Washington, D. 
C.; H. E. Eaton, Morgantown, W. Va.; 
George W. Haupt, Glassboro, N. J.; 
Norman R. D. Jones, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Emil Massey, Detroit, Mich.; Thelma 
Reed, Kansas City, Mo. Earl L. 
Arnold, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, Robert W. Eaves, secretary of 
the Safety Commission, and Frank W. 
Hubbard, director of NEA Research 
Division, served as consultants. 


New Staff Members 

SECRETARY Richard B. Kennan of 
the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education announces 
that two new staff members started to 
work with the Commission in Septem- 
ber. Cyrus C, Perry is to serve as legal 
counsel and Virginia Kinnaird as as- 
sociate secretary. 

Dr. Perry served several years as 
executive assistant to the corporation 
counsel of the city of New York, in 
which position he was legal adviser 
to the board of education. During the 
last year he has been teaching school 
law at New York University. He was 
retained on a temporary basis by the 
Defense Commission to aid in the 
preparation of the report on the 
North College Hill, Ohio, case. 

Virginia Kinnaird has been for sev- 
eral years a social-studies teacher in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. She has been 




















vicechairman of the Defense Com, 
mission since 1944 and was a membe 
of the committee that made the jp 
vestigation of the Chicago school yy 
tem. 


Visiting Membership 

Tue NEA is conferring Visiting 
memberships upon British teaches 
who come to this country on exchange, 
It is the Association’s hope that Ty 
JourNnaL will help these teachers ty 
become familiar with the major edu. 
cational problems and developments 
in the United States. American teach. 
ers going to Great Britain who ar 
NEA members may, if they wish, have 
their JOURNAL sent to them abroad, 


Posters Available Free 


“* ACHIEVEMENTS of Our United Pyro. 
fession,” page 451 of the September 
JOURNAL, and “Victory Action Pro 
gram Goals,” page 501 of the October 
issue, are available in poster form from 
the NEA as long as the supply lasts, 


Elsewhere in This Journal 


SUGGESTED first, second, third, and 
fourth steps toward achievement @ 
the Victory Action Program by state 
and local associations are given on 
page 494. 

Have you read about the NEA 
Teacher-Selection Campaign, _ page 
515? The American Education Week 
materials available from the NEA 
page 516? The Association’s part in 
the WOTP, page 518? The figures om 
state and national association mem 
bership, page 521? Activities of NEA 
departments, page 523? 

























1948 NEA Travel Tours 


Watcu the November Journat fa 
the announcement of the 1948 tour 
sponsored by the Travel Service. 



















NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active 
privileges and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE JOURNAL........ $3 






Special—including full active 





















OPN privileges plus a year’s subscrip: 
a7 tion to THE JOURNAL, the Re 


search Bulletin, and the annual 
wore $5 
Life—full privileges for life, in 
cluding THe JourNAL, the Re- 
search Bulletin, and the annual 
Volume of Proceedings... .$100 
or $10 annually for 10 years. 
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Volume of Proceedings 





The 1946 American Education Week recording, Deadline for Living, received honorable men- 
tion in the transcribed class for a special one-time program in the 11th American Exhibition 
of Educational Radio Programs. The citation comes to the NEA from the Institute for 
Education by Radio of Ohio State University. This recording was produced by Shannon 
Allen Associates of Washington, D. C. The script was written by Dorothea Lewis. Copies 
of the script are available from the NEA for 25c. 
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“€“TEPARTMENTS 


Officers, Deans of Women 


DoroTHY GEBAUER, dean of women 
at the University of Texas, Austin, 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women at its 
national meeting in the spring of 1947. 

Other officers of the NADW in- 
clude: vicepresident — Mrs. Ruth O. 
McCarn, counselor for women, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; 
treasurer—Florence C. Myers, adminis- 
trative assistant and dean of girls, 
George Washington Highschool, New 
York City; secretary—Margaret McCar- 
ney, girls adviser, Franklin High- 
school, Seattle, Washington. 


Technics of Adult Education 

Tue Regional Work Survey Confer- 
ence of Division III of the NEA De- 
partment of Adult Education, to be 
held in Baltimore, Maryland, October 
27-28, will make a unique and valu- 
able contribution to the advancement 
of adult education, believes Leland P. 
Bradford, director of the NEA Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service. 

The conference will be in the form 
of a cooperative study survey of the 
adult-education services offered in 
Baltimore. Thomas Van Sant, Jr., di- 
rector of adult education in Baltimore, 
is chairman of the planning commit- 
tee, 

Such areas of adult education as the 
following will be examined: library 
services; recreational programs; col- 
lege extensions; public evening 
schools; veterans education; museum 
educational services; mass mediums of 
communication—press, radio, movies, 
theatre; trade and vocational schools; 
civic clubs; parent-teacher 
tions; music groups. 


associa- 


AASA Convention 


Heroitp C. Hunt, president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, has announced “The 
Expanding Role of American Educa- 
tion” as the theme of the department's 
1948 convention to be held in Atlantic 
City, February 21-26. 

Plans include ten general sessions to 
be featured by speakers of national 
and international standing and 36 dis- 
cussion groups focused upon practical 
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MARIE A. ERNST, 


English teacher, Soldan 
| Highschool, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is the new 
president of the NEA 
Department of Class- 
room Teachers. She was 


e a 
‘¥ ping formerly South Central 
k J i... regional director. 














EUGENEH. HERRINGTON, # 


formerly a member of 
the executive commit- 
tee of the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary 
School Principals, is its 
new president. Mr. Her- 
rington is principal of 
Ebert School, Denver. 





school problems. Invitations to attend 
are being extended to ministers of 
education in foreign countries. 


The Reflections of a Teacher 

Copies of the dramatic presentation, 
The Reflections of a Teacher, pro- 
duced by West Virginia teachers at the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers banquet in Cincinnati, are 
now available. This dramatization by 
Charles Nepper and Elizabeth Koletka 
is especially appropriate for state and 
regional meetings and for presenta- 
tion by local associations before civic 
groups. The West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers has given 
all rights on the script to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Single copies may be had free by writ- 
ing to Hilda Maehling, executive sec- 
retary of the department, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


Future Business Leaders of America 

THe Future Business Leaders of 
America, which had its beginning in 
1941, now boasts of 105 chapters with 
more than 3000 members in high- 
schools and colleges. The organiza- 
tion is sponsored by the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, an NEA 
department. 

Any student who is enrolled in one 
or more business subjects either in of- 
fice or in distributive education and 
irrespective of whether such training 
is federally reimbursed may become a 
member of FBLA by meeting the re- 
quirements of the local chapter. A 
local chapter may be composed of 
separate clubs for different groups of 
business students in colleges or secon- 
dary schools. The organization in- 
cludes state chapters composed of two 
delegates from each local club. The 
annual meetings of the state chapters 
are sponsored jointly by colleges and 
the UBEA. 

Business teachers and _ principals 
may obtain complete information for 


organizing FBLA chapters by writing 
to Hollis P. Guy, executive secretary, 
UBEA,- 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 


County Superintendents Meet 


THE second national conference ot 
county superintendents was held in 
Indianapolis, September 22-24. The 
theme was “The Role of the County 
Superintendents in a Comprehensive 
School Program.” The NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education sponsored 
the conference. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Residence Halls for Women Students 


THe NADW announces the publi- 
cation of a new book, Residence Halls 
for Women Students: Administrative 
Principles and Procedures. This book 
describes the educational possibilities 
of well-planned and well-administered 
dormitories. Because it discusses all 
aspects of residence hall life, it will 
be of interest not only to deans but to 
college presidents, business managers, 
residence counselors, and all other of- 
ficers concerned with the social or 
physical supervision of dormitories. 

Order from the Deans of Women, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. $1.25. 


Educational Films in Sports 


THE first supplement to Education- 
al Films in Sports, published by the 
National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, is off the press. It is a 12-page 
pamphlet containing information 
about the newest teaching films—con- 
tent, appraisal, and name of distribu- 
tor. Send in the order blank which will 
be found on the last page of the 
catalog. The supplement is free to 
purchasers of the catalog. Copies of the 
latter may be secured for 50¢ from the 
NSWA secretary of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Using the NEA Journal 


HERE are some wavs in which I use 


my NEA First I read it, 


checking pictures to be cut out and 


Jou RNAL. 


articles to be re-read or used. I append 
short notes, such as the name of an in- 
dividual benefit the 
ideas, or a special use of some item. 


who would by 

Then with scissors, paste, and oak 
tag I go to work. I cut out pictures 
from ads and text, mount, and label 
them. The November 1946 issue, for 
example, gave me: “The Thinking 
Boy,” page 467; “The Happy Teacher,” 
page 467; “Soaring To Spread Under- 
standing,” page 469; “Occupied,” 
page 551; “Interested,” page 539; “The 
Wayside Cross,” page 473; and “Con- 
sideration for the Creeds of Others,” 
page 481. All these have a message. 

Besides this, I remove articles intact 
and clamp them to oak tag, for refer- 
ence, loan or gift. Sometimes I pass the 
articles on to persons outside our pro- 
fessional ranks. Our pastor's wile, for 
instance, the mother of four wide- 
awake adolescents, appreciates the ma- 
terial I thus call to her attention. I 
check certain paragraphs to conserve 
time, using articles as on pages 473, 
478-79, 480, 481, 482-83, 488-89, 492-93, 
194-95, 498-99, 503. 

I always cut out the “Editor's Page,” 
check items, keep for a time, and then 
enclose in a letter. I gave the cover 
page “American Education Week” to 
our branch public library for a poster. 
Poems go in the mail to my daughter. 
—ELLA KRISTENSON, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Bible Readings in Literature Class 


WE INAUGURATED a religious educa- 
tion program with the ‘senior litera- 
ture classes, based on the daily Bible 
readings sponsored by the American 
Bible Society. 

The discussions of these readings 
led us into a survey of the historical 
and geographical background of the 
Bible. This, in turn, created a lively 
interest in the different sects and vari- 
ous practices in the churches repre- 
sented in the class. 

Out of it all we gained a broader 
concept of the similarity of all de- 
nominations and a better understand- 
ing of those who. differ from us in 


zt 


24 


religious belief and _practice.—JOsIE 
SHORTER, teacher of English, Industrial 
Highschool, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Learning To Use the Ruler 


IN ORDER to learn how to use the 
ruler, my eighth-grade classes in arith- 
metic made houses and churches out 
of poster paper. Simple and explicit 
directions were put on the blackboard. 
Not only was the use of the ruler bet- 
ter understood, but an idea of propor- 
tion, color, and form was gained. The 
class has become more curious about 
different types of architecture, and the 
project has revealed an unsuspected 
talent for art on the part of some 
of the students.—KATHLEEN LEMMON, 
mathematics teacher, Mt. Zion High- 
school, Winnsboro, South Carolina. 


Young Thespians 


My FIFTH-GRADE pupils wanted to 
give a play for Washington's birthday 
but I was too busy to plan or direct it. 
When I suggested that they be re- 
sponsible for the play, they were de- 
lighted. 

I gave the children copies of various 
professional magazines that offered 
suitable plays. From these, the pupils 
made their choice. The selection of a 
director, tryouts for the different parts, 
rehearsals, costumes, necessary adjust- 
ments, all were taken care of by the 
pupils. They even provided trustfully 
for a curtain call! 

The play was first tried out on the 
kindergartners. They were énchanted. 
Later, it was presented to the entire 
school. It was a hit. The rehearsal for 
the curtain call had not been in vain! 

Now the children are working on 
another play. I don’t even know what 
this one is all about. They have been 
collecting egg shells and egg cartons. 
I can hardly wait to see the latest pro- 
duction!—GLADYS PENTON, principal 
and fifth-grade _ teacher, Garfield 
School, Watertown, South Dakota. 


Reading Growth 


I WANTED to make a poster showing 
growth in sight vocabulary, in the use 
of sounds, and in difficulty of mate- 
rial read, between September and De- 
cember, by a retarded second-grade 
pupil. To do this I drew three small 
circles or “balloons,” marking each of 
them “September,” and immediately 
above them drew three large circles, 
labeling them “December.” 

In the first of the small circles I 
noted the number of letter sounds 








known by the pupil in September; in 
the second circle, the approximate 
number of words he could recognizes 
in the third, the reading level [pres 
primer]. The amount of growth madé 
by December in each of these items 
was recorded in the larger circles. 
Along the bottom of the poster | 
recorded the number of pre-primer, 
primers, and first readers my pupil 
had read during this time.—LEONORA 
G. LYNN, remedial teacher, Beauvoir 
Elementary School, Washington, D.C, 


Our Homeroom in Action 


A PEEP into our homeroom when it 
is at work would show the following 
activities: 

We have adopted a child from the 
wartorn area thru the “Save the Chil- 
dren Federation.” We conduct our 
regular morning devotions ahead of 
the regular time for school opening, in 
order to encourage the habit of pune 
tuality. We send fruit and educational 
funny books to our sick classmates. 
We write and produce original plays 
about school life. We buy fresh flowers 
from the florist each Monday, learn 
their names, enjoy their beauty, and 
then send them to a sick person in our 
community. 

We close our busy junior high- 
school day with a period of calm. 
After the children return to their 
homeroom at the end of the school 
day they seem glad for a moment of 
quiet. 

Led by a pupil, we repeat the fol- 
lowing prayer from Child’s Prayer 
Book: 


The day you gave us, God, is ended 
now, 

The work we did, the play, the fun, 

The people whom we met; 

I wonder if I did my best 

To make the day a happy one? 


The day you gave us, God, is ended 
now, 

There are some things we wish we'd 
done 

In better ways, You know; 

The day you gave us, God, is ended 
now. 


The quiet dark has come, to give the 
children rest; 

Tomorrow help us try to make the 
day a happy one. 


Softly the children sing taps at the 
end of their prayer. Attendance at this 
little ceremony is entirely voluntary.— 
ANITA T. ANDERSON, Adams Commit 
nity School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
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What can I do? I can talk out when 
others are silent. I can say man when 
others say money. I can stay up when 
others are asleep. I can keep on working 
when others have stopped to play. I can 
give life big meanings when others give 
life little meanings. I can say love when 
others say hate. I can say every man 
when others say one man. I can try 
events by a hard test when others try 
them by an easy test. 


What can I do? I can give myself to 
life when other men refuse themselves 
to life—Horace Traubel. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR SEPTEMBER 

Human Destiny was written by Le- 
comte du Noiiy, a French scientist of 
international renown. According to 
critical evaluations, it is one of the 
great volumes of this decade. 

The author’s analysis of science and 
religion is constructive. He contends 
that man has completed his biological 
evolution and is now entering upon 
his moral The human 
struggle has changed from the mate- 
rial to the spiritual plane. He calls 
for the moral instruction of youth, de- 
claring that there could be no totali- 
tarian states if truth were taught in 
the schools thruout the world. He says 
that education is the weapon of prog- 
ress, that the fight for the future be- 
gins in the schools. 

Dr. Lecomte du Noiiy’s brilliant 
record is respected by scientists every- 
where. He was formerly connected 
with the Rockefeller and Pasteur In- 
stitutes, has carried on important re- 
search, studied with Pierre and 
Madam Curie, published many no- 
table papers and books, and received 
several distinguished awards. 

This book is published by Long- 
mans Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 289p. 1947. $3.50. 


evolution. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR OCTOBER 

Twentieth Century Congress by Rep- 
resentative Estes Kefauver and Jack 
Levin. 

Congress must be thoroly modern- 
ized if our system of government is to 
survive recurring crises and solve “new 
and strange problems” of an atomic 
era. The reorganization effected last 
year is inadequate. The ancient de- 
Vitalizing procedures it left untouched 
must be tackled immediately. That is 
the premise of the authors of Twen- 
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This illustration is 
from “The Little Is- 
land,’’ Caldecott Medal 
book for 1946, writ- 
ten by Golden Mac- 
Donald, illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard 
{ Doubleday, 14 West 
49th St., New York 20, 
N. Y. 1946. $2.50]. 
Newbery Medal book 
of 1946 is ‘Miss Hick- 
ory’ by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey [Viking, 18 
East 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 1946. 
123p. $2.50]. The 
Newbery Medal is 
given for the best 
children’s book of the 
year; the Caldecott 
Medal, for the most 
distinguished picture 
book. 




















tieth Century Congress, one of whom 
is Representative Kefauver, member 
of Congress 
1939. 

The gravity of the issue is docu- 
mented carefully in the first three 
chapters. The authors then blueprint 
the reforms deemed essential, dividing 
them into three categories: transact- 
ing business on the Senate and House 
floors, committee and party structure 
and procedure, and problems con- 
fronting members individually. Sen- 
ate filibustering is attacked bitterly 
and a simple remedy offered. Legisla- 
tive “riders” are denounced. 

The volume concludes with a re- 
statement of objectives, a summary of 
the shortcomings of the present reor- 
ganization, and a fervid appeal for 


from ‘Tennessee since 


discussion of congressional streamlin- 
ing thruout the nation to the end that 
the public will force Congress to “‘fin- 
ish the job” and thus insure democ- 
racy’s ability to meet the increasing 
challenge from totalitarian govern- 
ment, 

Twentieth Century Congress is pub- 
lished by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
1947. 228p. $3. 


OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF 1946 
Tue American Library Association 

has chosen the following as outstand- 

ing religious books of 1946: 

Allan. The Realm of Personality 

Bennett. Christian Ethics and Social Policy 

Bloy. Pilgrim of the Absolute 

Boehmer. Road to Reformation 


Brodrick. Progress of the Jesuits 
Brown. Toward a United Church 


Browne. The World’s Great Scriptures 

Brownlee. New Day Ascending 

Brunini. To Stand 

Brunner. Revelation and Reason 

Burrows. An Outline of Biblical Theology 

Butler. Best Sermons 

Calkins. Modern Message of the Minor 
Prophets 

Clinchy. Faith and Freedom 

Cogan. Sisters of Maryknoll through 
bled Waters 

Considine. Call for Forty Thousand 

Coupland. Livingstone’s Last Journey 

Du Noiiy. Human Destiny 

Fallaw. The Modern Parent and the Teach- 
ing Church 

Fenelon. Christian Perfection 

Fosdick. On Being Fit To Live With 

Gifford. The Story of the Faith 

Goodspeed. How To Read the Bible 

Hazelton. The God We Worship 

Hedley. The Christian Heritage in America 

Herman. The Rebirth of the German Church 

Jones. The Luminous Trail 


Kean. Meaning of Existence 


Whereon 


Trou- 


Lewis. George Macdonald, an Antholegy 


Lewis. The Abolition of Mar 

Miller. The Christian Significance of Karl 
Marx 

Park. Quest for Inner Peace 

Plomer, editor. Kilvert’s Diary 

de Pury. Journal from My Cell 


Schamoni. The Face of the Saints 


Shinn. Beyond This Darkness 

Soper. Racism, a World Issue 

Sperry. Religion in America 

Taylor. Does God Exist? 

Ulich. Conditions of Civilized Living 


Walsh. Dante Alighieri 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The World Book Encyclopedia. Com- 
pletely rewritten and newly illus- 
trated edition. Reset in a new type 


face. 1947. 19 vols. $102. The Quarrie 
Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Ill, 
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“Green, the historian, tells us that 
the world is moved not only by 
the mighty shoves of the heroes, 
but also by the aggregate of the 
tiny pushes of each honest work- 
er. —HELEN KELLER. 


Order publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders of 
$1 or less. Unless otherwise indicated, 
secure government publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
[Supt Doc.], Washington 25, D.C. 
Make money order or check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Background Information on Middle 
America. Presents information about 
the 11 nations of Middle America, plus 
data showing the interdependency of 
these countries and the US. 1947. 48p. 
Free. Middle America Information 
Bureau, United Fruit Co., Box 93, 
Lenox Hill Station, New York 21, N.Y. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica World's Chil- 
dren Series, including the following 
beautifully illustrated Mateo 
and the Mexican Fair; Anaghalook, 
Eskimo Girl; Dark Eyes and Her Navw- 
ajo Blanket; Shiu Ming, Chinese Boy 
Scout; French-Canadian Children; A 
Day with Dutch Children; Hans of 
the Swiss Alps; Pedro Picks Coffee in 
Brazil; Yukiko and a Japanese Carni- 
val, Children on England’s Canals; 
Kana, Prince of Darkest Africa; Pauli 
and His Hawaiian Feast. 1947. 40p 
each. 50¢ each. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Press, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


books: 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliography on Secondary Education 
and Related Fields by Nelson Bossing 
and others. 1946, 32p. 35¢. Dept of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA. 

The Pamphleteer Monthly. A monthly 
list which acts as a clearinghouse for 
the hundreds of important and inter- 
esting pamphlets, booklets, and paper- 
bound books which do not ordinarily 
come to the attention of the public. $2 
per year. William-Frederick Press, 313 
West 35th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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CLASSROOM HELPS 

How a Federal Bill Becomes a Law. 
Useful to teachers of civics, govern- 
ment, and history. 1947. 24p. 15¢. 
Quantity discounts. NEA. 

Global Alphabet Guide Book. A new 
way to learn to read, write, and speak 
the English language in only a few 
weeks. 1947. 48p. 50¢. World Lan- 
guage Foundation, 2400 16th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Portfolio for Kindergarten Teachers. 
Contains pamphlets planned to help 
teachers of four- and five-year-olds in 
nursery kindergartens, and 
primary schools. 1947. 50¢. Assn for 
Childhood Education, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

How To Use an Encyclopedia. A man- 
ual designed to help give pupils in- 
struction in quick and effective use of 
a reference aid. 1943. 20p. 10¢. Single 
copies free. Quarrie Reference Library, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Solving Handwriting Needs by Frank 
N. Freeman. Treatment of left-handed 
writers. Manuscript writing. 1947. 
32p. 10¢. The Zaner-Bloser Com- 
pany, Columbus 8, Ohio. 

Some Common Insects. Information 
on the habits of insects. 1947. 28p. 10¢. 
Hub City School Supply Co., 20 Third 
Ave. S.E., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH 

Estimating the Cost of Food for a 
School Lunch. Provides a form for esti- 
mating cost of food for a week. 1947. 
66p. Single copies free. Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, 
US Dept of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Nutrition Education in the Elementary 
School. Points out the opportunity ele- 
mentary schools have to impress upon 
young children the importance of good 
nutrition. 1943. 36p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 

The Public Health Nurse and School 
Health. Provides information to 
school superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, and community leaders inter- 
ested in public health nursing serv- 
ice in schools, 1947. 12p. 5¢ each; 
$4.50 per 100. Quantity discounts. 
Natl Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. 

Rheumatic Fever. Presents essential 
facts concerning a pressing health 
problem. 1947. 32p. 20¢. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Toward Mental Health by George 
Thorman. Prepared in cooperation 


schools, 








with the National Mental Health 
Foundation and checked by a number 
of the country’s leading psychiatrists, 
1947. 32p. 20¢. Public Affairs Com. 
mittee. 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Statistics of Higher Education in the 
United States, 1943-44. Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States. 
Chapter IV. Prepared by US Office of 
Education. 1946. 76p. 20¢. Supt Doe. 


MUSIC AND RECREATION 


The Fundamentals of Training a Good 
Marching Band. How to teach marching 
Steps, formations, signals of the drum 
major, etc. 1947. 48p. 50¢. Elkhart 
Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Instructive Nature Games by Paul W. 
Nesbit. Especially useful for teachers 
who conduct field trips. 1947. 36p. 75¢. 
Paul W. Nesbit, Estes Park, Colo, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Religious Book List. A goodwill list of 
books, chosen by a Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish committee, for both 
adults and children. 1947. 36p. 5¢. 
Natl Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 

Why There Is a Teacher Shortage. 
1947. 36p. 21 charts and pictures. 45¢. 
Quantity discounts. New ‘Tools for 
Learning Bureau, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 

Let's Look Forward Professionally. Re- 
building the teaching profession. 1947. 
Free. Dept of Classroom ‘Teachers, 
NEA. 

TOWARD WORLD PEACE 

Mountain Plains Regional Conference 
on Unesco, Denver, Colorado, May 1947. 
Demonstration of responsibilities that 
communities, organizations, 
and individuals can assume in the task 
of building “the defenses of peace in 
the minds of men.” 1947. 40p. Free. 
US National Commission for Unesco, 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 

Open Sesame—Books Are Keys. De- 
scribes the present mental starvation 
of the masses of the world and shows 
how books can plant understanding in 
the minds of the growing school chil- 
dren. 1947. 48p. 50¢. Island Press Co- 
operative, 470 West 24th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Where Unesco Begins. A summary of 
information and attitudes bearing on 
the work of Unesco. 1947. 68p. 50¢. 
Natl Opinion Research Center, Unt 
versity of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


states, 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 










NSTRUCTIONAL motion pictures and 
filmstrips in the field of trade and 
industrial education may be classified 
into two major groups—skill films and 
related background films. Films de- 













































signed to aid in teaching a particular 
vocational skill such as the operation 
of a lathe, the winding of a motor, or 
the tuning of a radio receiver fall into 
the skill category. Films designed to 
provide related information on the 
materials of industry or industrial 
processes may be regarded as enrich- 
ment materials, 

Because of the unusually large num- 
ber of projected materials available for 
the various divisions of vocational edu- 
cation, the title index is usually im- 
practical. In place of the title index 
the vocational teacher and administra- 
tor should have catalogs of the follow- 
ing selected sources, the list of which, 
tho by no means exhaustive, repre- 
sents a good minimum reference li- 
brary. 

Catalog of US Government Films for 
School and Industry— This catalog lists 
more than 1000 motion pictures and 
hiilmstrips produced by different gov- 
ernmental Materials 


most vocational and re- 


agencies. are 


available fon 
lated subject fields. All visual mate- 
rials listed in the catalog may be pur- 
chased education 
dealers or direct from Castle Films, dis- 


thru local visual 
tributor of US government films. In 
many instances, the films may also be 
rented thru local educational film li- 
braries. 

Most noteworthy of all US govern- 
ment the 
catalog are the “visual-aids-units” pro- 
duced by the US Office of Education. 
Each includes a 
sound motion picture, filmstrip, and 


instructor’s manual. 


visual materials listed in 


“visual-aids-unit” 


The innovation 
of producing audio-visual materials in 
related units has gained wide accep- 
tance among vocational educators. 
Subjects covered in .the Office of 
Education machine 
shop, supervision, electronics, engi- 


series include 


neering, plastics, refrigeration, elec- 
tricity, farm work, automotive and 
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Diesel engines, foundry, woodworking, 
patternmaking, shipbuilding, sheet 
metal work, aircraft and aircraft en- 
gines, and nursing. 

Copies of the US Government Film 
Catalog can be obtained from Castle 
Films, Division of United World 
Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., or any Castle dealer. 


INDEX OF TRAINING FILMS 


A Guide to Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips Available for Industrial Training 
Use—Over 1700 motion pictures and 
filmstrips from more than 250 sources 
are listed in the index. Titles are ar- 
ranged under trade classifications and 
also listed alphabetically for quick ref- 
erence when only the title is known. 

A typical machine-shop listing is as 
follows: “Metal Working Lathe, The 
{20 Min.| 1941 16mm sd-color; B & W 
$42.50. Also loan. South Bend Lathe.” 
Copies of the index are available thru 
the compliments of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company by writing to the Index 
of Training Films, 157 E. Erie St, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Catalog of Slidefilms—The Jam 
Handy Organization has a catalog in- 
cluding a comprehensive list of slide- 
films [filmstrips}] for trade and indus- 
trial education. Subjects include math- 
ematics, science, woodworking, ma- 
chine shop, auto mechanics, electricity, 
aviation, drawing, distributive educa- 
tion, safety, and first aid. These film- 
strips are not for rent but may be pur- 
chased thru local school-supply dis- 
tributors or direct the Jam 
Handy Organization, 230 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Motion Picture Films of the Bureau of 
Mines—Motion picture films of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, US Department of In- 


from 


terior, depict mining and metallurgi- 
cal operations and related manufac- 
turing processes. They show where 
minerals are found and how they are 
extracted from the earth and refined 
or manufactured into useful products. 
Films on industrial materials provide 
invaluable background information. 

Bureau of Mines films include sound 
and silent types. Films are available 
to schools on a free-loan basis for the 
payment of transportation. A catalog 


Trade and Industrial Education 






Maurice E. Trusal 


Supervisor, Audio-Visual Instruction 
Williamsport, Pa., Public Schools 


can be secured by addressing a request 
to the Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
iS, Fa: 

Many worthwhile projected teach- 
ing materials are also available on a 
free-loan basis from numerous manu- 
facturing companies. In addition to 
the sources already mentioned, these 
catalogs should also be a part of the 
vocational teacher’s files: General Elec- 
tric Company, Visual Instruction Sec- 


tion, 1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y.; General Motors Corporation, 


Dept of Public Relations, Film Sec 
tion, Detroit, Mich.; Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa.; Linde Air Products Company, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. [Acety- 
lene Welding}. 

One of the most difficult problems 
of shop instruction is that of gearing 
the “related information” to the ac- 
tual practices on the machines or with 
the tools. On this point, Floyd E. 
Brooker, US Office of Education spe- 
cialist in audio-visual materials, writes: 

“Usually the shop instructor makes 
a compromise. He has the various 
small groups of individuals working 
on different machines. From time to 
time he brings all of the class togethe 
for a lecture and discussion on some 
bit of related 


speeds and feed. This method is not 


information such as 
always too effective since the boy do 
ing bench work, for example, will not 
have any occasion to apply informa- 
tion on speeds and feeds until he a 
tually begins work on a machine tool, 
which might be weeks in the future. 

“Tt is suggested that motion pictures 
and filmstrips may be used very effec 
tively to overcome this difficulty. The 
instructor film, 
speeds and feeds, in the operation of 


could use a say on 
the shaper for the students working 
on the shaper. He could then check 
to the best advantage the complete- 
ness with which the pupils have mas 
tered the information in actual work 


on the machine.” 




















THE LAW OF 


Loyalty 


The Goop AMERICAN is loyal 


it OUR AMERICA is to become ever greater and better, her citizens 
must be loyal, devotedly faithful, in every relation of life; full of courage 
and regardf ul of their honor. 


I will be loy al to my family. In loy alty I will gl. adly obey my parents 
or those who are in pe place, and hunie them or atirude lw ill do my 


best to help each member of my family to strength and usefulness. 


I will be loyal to my school. In loyalty I will obey and help other 
pupils to obey those rules which further the good of all. 


I will be loyal to my town, my state, my country. In loyalty I will re- 





spect and help others to respect their laws and their courts of justice. 






I will be loyal to humanity and civilization. In loyalty I will do my Nie 
best to help the friendly relations of our country with every other coun- “ 
try, and to give everyone in every land the best possible chance. I will 7 

i seek truth and wisdom; I will work, and achieve if I can, some good for the ae 
civilization into which I have been born. X 

If I try simply to be loyal to my family, I may be disloyal to my school. ¥ 
If I try simply to be loyal to my school, I may be disloyal to my town, my - 
state, and my country. If try sim ply to be loyal to my town, state, and coun- Ve 
try, | may be disloyal to humanity. [ will try aboveall things else to be loyal a 
to humanity; then I shall surely be loyal to my country, my state, and my 
town, to my school and to my family. And this loyalty to humanity will a 
keep me faithful to crvilization. 3 

ro 
He who obeys the law of loyalty obeys all “ 
of the other ten laws of the Good American. dre 
- 
Co 
an 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





Received Since Last Published 


\LABAMA—Dr. Robert C. Hatch 
\rizoNA—Harry A. Goldstein 
\RKANSAS—Ruth Armstrong 
CALIFORNIA—Sonoma Cooper, Ethel N. 
Haynor, Mary M. Murphy, Irene 
Owings 
ConnecTICUT— Margaret A. Colton 
FroripA—Vetta Hammons 
GrorGIA—W. E. Love 
uuinois—Edward H. Boyer, 
Huck, E. B. Kreizenbeck, 
Zimmerman 
InpIANA—Ruth B. Emhardt 
kansAS—Phyllis Burgess, George E. 
Gamer, Mary H. Morgan, Elsie L. 
Shippy, Lina M. Shippy 
Maine—Arthur F. Doe 
MaRYLAND—James C. Leonhart 
\MinnesoTA—Ruth F. 
Missournt—Mrs. Earl O'Brian 
New JersEY—Frederick  L. 
James T. Holcombe 
New Mexico—Elsie P. Newton 
New YorK—Charles F. Gosnell, Agnes 
O’B. Hallock, Howard G. Johnshoy 
NortH CAROLINA—Essie I. Edwards 
On1o—Lucille Carroll, Francis B. Rat- 
liff 
OkLAHOMA—Inez Gingerich, Helen E. 
Heath, Winifred E. Stayton 
OrEGoN—Keneth G. Young 
PENNSYLVANIA—H. L. 
FE. Matterer 
UraH—Eloise Clark, Maud R. Hard- 
man, Glodine Moore, Allan M. West 
VerMONT—Arthur C. Oulton 
VircintAa—Ruth E. Samsell 
West VircintA—Faith Kessell 
aa oo mmuueuEeeummmmmemnq sms 
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Emilie 
Delbert 


Swanson 


Hipp, 


Hoover, Edgar 


The September Cover 

CoMMENTs are already coming in 
from those who like the September 
JouRNAL cover. The photograph, 
which first appeared in All the Chil- 
dren, published by the New York City 
schools, was used on the national re- 
cruiting poster distributed by the NEA 


Commission on Teacher Education 


I 


1941 










and Professional Standards. 


Let Your Light Shine 


SENDING help to schools, to téachers, 
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JAMES F. O'NEIL 


new American’ Legion 
Commander, from Man- 
chester, N. H., was for 
years a member of the 
Joint Committee of the 
NEA and the American 
Legion. The Legion, in 
addition to its quarter- 
century leadership in 
connection with Ameri- 
can Education Week, conducts such educational 
projects as Boys State, Girls Nation, and Citizen- 
ship Recognition Day. The Legion is also vitally 
interested in carrying on a constant program 
having to do with veteran education. 













RAY H. BRANNAMAN 


newly elected command- 
er-in-chief of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, has 
a background of 15 
years experience as a 
school administrator in 
Colorado. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has re- 
cently outlined a 12- 
point program of educa- 
tion which it is committed to ‘support on local, 
state, and national levels, including such planks 
as federal aid for education, reorganization of 
school districts, and efforts to attract high-type 
personnel into the teaching profession. 





or to pupils in wartorn countries is 
an especially fine project for locals. It 
is a practical demonstration of our 
desire to help bring peace on earth 
and goodwill to men. Is your local 
teachers association helping in this 
way? If so, won't you tell us how, in 
100 words or less? Try to include some 
of the human interest elements of 
your project. Send to the NEA Jour- 
NAL. 


TOWARD WORLD PEACE 


a a TT tat 


Utah and World Federation 
Tue Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Utah has passed a resolution 





commending to the faculty serious con- 
sideration of research and courses on 
the problems of peace, the UN, and 
world federation. The regents recom- 
mend further that the faculty consider 
whether basic study of these matters 
should not be made a prerequisite for 
a degree. They made 


these recom- 


mendations, said the chairman of the 
board, in the belief that legislative 
action has made world federation the 
public policy of the state. 


Prospective Teachers Study the UN 


Tue State Teachers College at One- 
onta, N. Y., this past summer offered 
a course on the United Nations, under 
the cosponsorship of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

The course included issues facing 
the world today: background, organ- 
ization, and work of the UN; and 
foreign policy of the US. Members of 
the class were all teachers in service, 
interested in working out appropriate 
content for youngsters on various lev- 
els and finding materials appropriate 
for their use. 

Thru observance of the two demon- 
stration the 
campus school and experimentation 
with materials available, students 

[Continued on page 531] 


classes of children in 





E. RUTH PYRTLE 


president of the NEA in 
1930 and president of 
the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Prin- 
cipals in 1927, died on 
August 16. Prior to her 
retirement in 1940, Miss 
Pyrtle was principal of 
Bancroft School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





E. Ruth Pyrtle 

Her tongue is silent, but ten thousand 
more 

Give voice to truths she taught them 
how to say 

In years gone by when, smiling, day 
by day 

She led her youth thru education’s 
door. 


Then side by side they dug the pre- 
clous ore 

Of knowledge, found bright gold in 
common clay. 

Night falls; in her secret closet hear 
her pray, 

“Dear God, on our earnest toil Thy 
blessings pour.” 

Aye, shed a tear for her, but only one. 

She lives a mightier life, broader and 
higher. 

Behold! 


tral sun 


She stands near to the cen 


Where wisdom shines in never-dying 
fire. | 

So long as books are loved and school 
bells toll 

So long shall run the rivers of her soul. 


LE ROY BRANT 
Miss Pyrtle’s nephew 
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The new S.\V-ES correlated téxtbook-filmstrip program is an ideal 
) <Ombination ofteaching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
and the projected picture. 

These filmstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
Merits of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 

‘The textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
its own unique functions. 

S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, S.V.E. the 
technical production. 

Through the combination of the printed page and projected 
pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
amount of the textbook information. 

Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to check the list of 
filmstrips and the books with which they have been correlated. 

Model AAA Write today. Address Dept G38 


Tri-Purpose Projector 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO on oe 
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[Continued from page 529] 
learned a great deal as to what con- 
cepts of international understanding 
were meaningful to children. 

Dr. Joseph Kise of the staff of the 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations spent a short time with the 
group as consultant. 


Aa eee ee a a a a a NL MN OOO Own" 


WORD FROM THE STATES 


COLOR Ol eewrnwwerns Sc 0 OO OE Oe OS™ 


More Effective School Organization 


which has more small 
schocl districts than any other state, 
has recently done much toward reor- 
ganization of its school districts. Asa 
result of the 1945 School Reorganiza- 
tion Act, which provided for special 
committees to study the problem in 
each county and special elections to be 


ILLINOIS, 


held in areas to be served by the re- 
organized district, two counties have 
already voted by landslide majorities 
to set up county districts which pro- 
vide schools thru the twelfth grade. 
The plans soon to be voted upon for 
organizing complete community school 
districts in other Counties represent a 
radical departure 
thinking. 

Other states which have recently en- 
acted legislation under which exten- 
sive programs of school district reor- 
ganization are under way are: North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, California, and Kansas. 


from traditional 


Fall Testing Program in lowa Highschools 

THE sixth annual fall testing pro- 
gram for Iowa highschools was con- 
ducted during the first three weeks of 
September. The two major purposes 





These children of war-ravaged Amphisa, Greece, line up to receive American Junior Red 
Cross gift boxes. The brand-new hair ribbon, the bar of soap, or the doll will be the first 


peacetime presents many of these children have known. 


Thru the Junior Red Cross, 


school children of the US send gifts such as these to give that extra lift to the morale 
which food alone cannot supply to Europe’s old-young children. 





of this annual program are set forth 
in the Educational Bulletin issued by 
Jessie M. Parker, lowa superintendent 
of public instruction. They are [1] 
to provide teachers with dependable 
measures of general educational 
growth and development so that in- 
struction may be better adapted to 
individual needs and [2] to provide 
school administrators with a more ob- 
jective basis for the overall evaluation 
of the educational offering. 

E. F. Lindquist of the college of 
education of the state university of 
Iowa is the director of the Iowa Every- 
Pupil Testing Programs. 
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Students in the Lubbock, 
Texas, community free 
summer school are shown 
building a set for the 
first play night. Held to 
give the whole commu- 
nity a chance to enjoy 
the facilities of the pub- 
lic schools, the summer 
school lasted 12 weeks. 
According to Superin- 
tendent of Schools R. W. 
Matthews, the summer 
school enrolled 2500 per- 
sons, 10% of whom were 
adults. 20% were six- 
year-olds attending the 
first pre-primary schools. 


Summer Workshops 

EVERY New 
represented ata workshop of 300 edu 
cators conducted by Charles L. Rose, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, August 4-8. 
focused upon music, arts and crafts, 
health, lunch, arithmetic, 
audio-visual materials, reading, certifi- 
School 
textbooks and supplies were exhibited. 


county in Mexico was 


Discussion was 


school 


cation, and other basic areas: 


Summer workshops in West Vir- 
ginia gave special attention to the 
home-economics curriculum, supervi- 
sion, school attendance, and school 
lunch. Under the direction of W. W. 
Trent, state superintendent of free 
schools, safety in transporta- 
tion, including driver education, was 
featured in college courses and in con- 
ferences. Highschools which qualify 
to give instruction in driver education 
will be provided a dual-control car. 


school 





—~ 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIO 


Nn eee 


State Association Presidents 


rue presidents of the state educa 
tion associations are in key profes- 
sional leadership in their respective 
states. Pictures of the 1946 presidents 
are shown on page 520 of this issue. 

Thirty-eight of these leaders are 
men; 13 are Nineteen are 
city superintendents; seven, junior or 


women, 


senior highschool principals; seven, 


[Continued on page 532] 















































M..&, PYLE 


NEA Director for Arkan- 
sas, who succeeds T. M. 
Stinnett as executive sec- 
retary of the Arkansas 
Education Association. 








| Continued from page 531] 


teachers; six, members of college fac- 
ulties; four, county superintendents; 
three, elementary principals; and five 
are in other fields. 


\ll have impressive records of serv- 
ice in association work, including the 
Vice preside ney, district preside ncy, 
membership on legislative or special 
committees, chairmanship of subject- 
matter sections, and membership on 


the board of directors. 


Unified Enrolment Plan 


From Margaret A. Hope, secretary 


of the Community Teachers Associa- 
tion, University City, Missouri, comes 
word that the association has amended 
its constitution so that on or before the 
first day of October each year, $6 shall 


be collected to be used for professional 





dues as follows: $3 for the NEA, $2 
for the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and $1 for the St. Louis Coun- 
ty Association. In case the county asso- 
ciation does not require the $1 dues, 
this shall become a part of the funds 
of the University City Community 
Teachers Association. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Education Week in Canada 

CanapA’s Education Week will be 
observed November 2-8. The general 
theme is Education for the Seven 
Freedoms. The daily topics list the 
freedoms of religion, speech, choosing 
one’s own calling, from fear, for lei- 
sure, from want, and just freedom. 


Advertisers Back Education 

Tue Advertising Council of Amer- 
ica, which was instrumental in featur- 
ing education on 500 broadcasts in the 
past few months, has now inaugurated 
a campaign of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising in behalf of better 
schools. This phase of the program was 
launched at a luncheon at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City 
on September 18. Among the speakers 





were: Glenn E. Snow, president of 
the Association; John W.  Stude. 
baker, US Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Thomas Boushall, chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the 
US Chamber of Commerce. 

This campaign will feature the slo- 
gan, “Our Teachers Mold Our Na. 
tion’s Future,” as shown in the above 
cut. Advertisements in the campaign 
will carry this symbol and a message in 
behalf of education. These ads will 
begin appearing in newspapers and 
magazinés about the first of the year, 

[Continued on page 536] 









lose it. 


and 
too. 


Gets Check 
° ‘ 
in 3 Days 
iis was 1 first appli 
and I do not see 
any company could 
I ke any fairer settie- 
y so much 
check, which 
three days after I 
mailed in my applica- 
tio! Clara Mae Bate- 
man, .Myrtle, Miss. 


612 T.C.U. Bldg. 





Protection 


What Good is 
a “PAY-RAISE” 
if You Lose it? 


That’s worth thinking about 

right now, before Sickness, 

Accident or Quarantine finds 
you unprotected 


In the joy of getting a “pay- 
raise” don’t overlook the need 
for making sure you 
A single bad accident, 
one severe illness or even pro- 
longed 
wipe out all you 
gained by your “pay-raise” 
many 
So don’t 
chance 
ie ee tected, when you can be 
safe under the T.C.U. Um- 
brella at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
The coupon below will bring you all the 
facts. Don’t risk losing your “Pay-Raise.” 
Send the coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


—_ —~ FREE INFORMATION COUPOK OO???" "> 


a To the T.C.U., 612 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
_ I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way 


Send me full details without obligation. 


long time,” 


don’t 


might 
have 


quarantine 


more dollars, 
take the 
of being unpro- 





What do modern schools offer? 


Schools 


By Paul R. Mort and 
William S. Vincent 


A NEW, eye-opening picture of mod- 
ern school education. Not a partisan 
case for either “progressive” or “con- 
servative’” education, but the answer 
to questions in the minds of observers—such questions as what is 


“AN explosive little book which will do more to 
stimulate thinking than anything we have had in a 
says Dr. Clare C. Baldwin, Assistant 
Superintendent, New York City Schools. 


ae 
oe 


ee 


1 lo oh 
U 
ged 


Paul RM “ 
6 sceni 
wittiam 5.Venes 


happening to discipline, for instance, and to the “3 R's.” It is a 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


entertaining. 


“We bought 20 copies . 


revealing presentation of the “adaptable” school of today and 
what it offers all children, of whatever aptitudes. Brisk, informal, 


. . I know they are going to do a great deal in improv- 


ing sentiment for a 1947 model school.”’—H. C. Buley, Supervising Principal, 


Bound Brook (N.J.) Public Schools 
“Gives the facts.’’—National Parent-Teacher Magazine 


$2 
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FOUNDED 


1899 : 


— oe os eee NO AGENT WILL CALL 


The Ronald Press Company 






15 Eost 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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OMPARE the simplicity of operation 

and brilliant performance of this 
new RCA “400” with any other pro- 
jector—then prove by your own tests 
and with your own films the superior 
qualities which have made RCA the 
FIRST IN SOUND... FINEST IN PRO- 
JECTION. 

This projector has been designed to give you 
all up-to-the-minute improvements—new scuff- 
resistant cases, finger-tip tilting mechanism, self- 
seating sprocket shoes which save your film, and 
a host of other exclusive features—and of course, 
the superb sound and brilliant pictures you ex- 
pect from any RCA projector... and need in 
today’s classrooms. 


e Lighter Weight: 

By simplifying design and using lighter weight, 
high-strength materials, you have a compact 
projector which is readily carried from room to 
room by teacher or student. 


M07" weigh 16mm Projector 


e Simplified Operation: 

All controls are centrally located and plainly 
marked on the operating side of the projector; 
you rewind by simply flipping a switch—no belts 
or reels to change. 


e Easy to Thread: 

Exclusive new “cushion action” sprocket shoes 
permit film to be literally slipped into proper 
position—film threading path embossed on the 
projector. 


¢ Sound and Silent: 

Change from sound to silent operation by merely 
turning a knob—automatic speed regulator in- 
sures you of the finest performance at sound or 
silent speeds 


e Brighter Pictures: 

Straight-line optical system gives brilliant illumi- 
nation and sharper pictures from either color or 
black-and-white films. 





SEE IT... HEAR IT... Your nearest RCA Educational Dealer (listed below) 
will gladly arrange a demonstration 


ALABAMA . 
Birmingham 
Stevens Pictures, Inc. 
526 Twentieth Street, N, 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Culver's 

231 N. First Street 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 


Screen Adette Equipment Corp. 


1709 W. Eighth Street 


San Diego 
Austin Safe and Desk Co. 
1320 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco 


Screen Adette Equipment Corp. 


68 Post Street 


CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford 
Radio and Appliance 
Distributors, Inc. 
673 Connecticut Boulevard 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
American Amplifier and 
Television Corp. 
1111 Nineteenth St., N. W. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Orben Pictures, Inc. 
1137 Miramar Ave, 
Miami 
Stevens Pictures, Inc. 
9536 N. E. Second Avenue 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Stevens Pictures, Inc, 
101 Walton, N. W. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
RCA Victor Distributing Corp. 
445 N. Lake Shore Drive 


Peoria 
Klaus Radio and Electric Co. 
707 Main Street 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
Modern Audio Visual Div. of 
Allied, Inc. 
3810 E. Sixteenth Street 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
General Pictures Productions 
621 Sixth Avenue 


Washington 
Sorden Music Company 
118 E. Washington Street 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington 
Office Equipment Company 
128 West Short Street 


Louisville 
Office Equipment Company 
117-125 South 4th Avenue 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


RCA Victor Distributing Corp. 


1930 E. Jefferson Avenue 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


55-59 E. Sixth Street 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Herschel Smith Co. 

119 Roach Street 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City 

RCA Victor Distributing Corp. 

1422-24 Grand Avenue 

St. Louis 

Interstate Supply Co. 

26 So. Tenth Street 
MONTANA 

Manhattan 

Camp Bell Films 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 


Stephenson School Supply Co. 


935 “O” Street 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo 

Bacon and Vincent Company 
I Ellicott Street 


New York City 
Comprehensive Service Co. 
245 West 55th Street 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem 
Radio Electronics Company 
137 N. Main Street 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 
Daveau Music Company 
613 First Avenue, N. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Manse Film Library 
2514 Clifton Avenue 


Cleveland 

Visual Communications, Inc. 

308 Film Exchange Bidg. 

2108 Payne Avenue 
OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick, Inc. 

1634 S. Boston Avenue 
OREGON 

Portiand 

Harper-Meggee, Inc. 

1506 N. W. Irving Street 


Screen Adette Equipment Corp. 


611 N. Tillamook 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 
12 to 26 S. 6th Street 


Pittsburgh 
Hamburg Brothers 
305 Penn Avenue 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
United Camera Exchange 
607 Westminster Street 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Palmetto Pictures, Inc, 
1909 Main Street 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 
Midwest-Beach Company 
222 S. Phillips Avenue 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Tennessee Visual 
Education Service 
Journal Bidg., P. O. Box 361 


Nashville 

Tennessee Visual 
Education Service 

722 Commerce Street 


TEXAS 
Dallas 
Audio Video Institute 
1501 Young Street 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Western Sound & Equipment Co. 
142 E. First Street, South 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Capitol Film & Radio Company 
19 West Main Street 


WASHINGTON 
Seattie 
Harper-Meggee, Inc. 
960 Republican Street 


Spokane 
Harper-Meggee, Inc. 
N. 734 Division Street 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
West Virginia Seating Co. 
837-839 Second Avenue 


WISCONSIN 
Eau Claire 
Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Co. 
320 S. Barstow Street 


Or write to Educational Department, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey. 
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Cooperation of the Advertising | 
Council with educators was initiated 
at a meeting called and financed by 
the National Education Association 
in January 1944. The Council, then 
known as “The War Advertising 
Council,” conducted a campaign at 
that time based upon the slogan, 

eaching Is War Work Too.” 





eo 





ABOUT TEACHING 











Prize Contest for Classroom Teachers 


lo Assist teachers in their drive to 






". Model- Store 


mpty xes and cans 
sie x oe in re a stores ; Guide Book, 
Toy Coins, ete., focus pupil interest, 


strengthen their profession, Laidlaw 
Brothers, Incorporated, is offering 
































$600 in prizes for the best papers sub- egular class work in all grades 
mitted on “How I, a Teacher, Can |] easier. Speeds * Anithmy D Lan- 
—— ee ee ews | guage, Spelling, Writing, Drawing, 
Inspire My |] upils — To Enter the | ete. and d velops the personal initia. 
L r 8O Teaching Profession.” For complete | ve of pupils. 


information write to Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, 328 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


50 E. 42nd St, 
Educational Foundations New York Ty, N.Y, 


Years 


skilled pressmen have been 
making Ginn books ready on 
the press. Today, on the 80th 
anniversary of Ginn and 
Company, we offer the larg- 
est and strongest list of text- 
books in our history. 

It includes such widely 
used books as the Atwood- 


\ SCHOOLTEACHER 1s the heroine of 


| 
Have You Read It? | 
} 
a recent choice of The Peoples Book 
Club, Nearby by Elizabeth Yates. It | EVEREADY TRAY-LESS 
is the story of a teacher whose faith DUPL 

and courage wrought extraordinary | ICATOR 
changes in her small community. 1947. | 
9 


2.75. Coward-McCann, 2 W. 45th 



































us Street, New York 19, N. Y. 2. 
Thomas geographies, Muzzey fer 
histories, Buswell iy Brownell- ee ee ee m 
John arithmetics, Our World th 

hn a 8, Our SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

: of Science by Craig and €a 
others, the Johnson English : to 
and Andress Health series, Schools and Farms Cooperate pit tr 

ee WARES a 
Bradley's World Ge ography, . . a ’ - | v4 ‘: 
| EIGHTY-FIVE vocational agricultural | 
Smith-Muzzey- Lloyd’s World : i irsinditcvhcassedalcierbe at 
History, Welchone-Kricken | teachers assisted more than 4000 Flor- | Sa p 
- vd . ic ’ re . rs . : c ¢ - - . 
berger geometries, Betz and ida farmers in solving farm problems o'\ - aEYC a N 
Hawkes - Luby - Touton alge- last year. State School Superintendent | a , q 
‘ 4 7 « c 2 a a _ ‘ 
bras. Caldwell-Curtis’ Everv- Colin English reports that this ac- | 
~ e =" | . . . ii ° | 
day Science. and chemistries |} tivity was in addition to their class- N 1 : 
7 . . _ | INO stencils 
by McPherson, Henderson, | room instruction of more than 5000 | NO inking | an 4 
ack ; fernaline . . You waste NO time adjust- v 
Mack and Fernelius. schoolboys in farm practices. In ad- ing the device to print in 
. “ . va" . the right area a 
We deeply appreciate the dition to the demonstration of new You waste NO peper 7 
é . ace as bas) ° . ‘ Pe r ore is NO cha- 
patronage of America’ farming technics and sanitary improve- NS an nak ot auaae , 
schools, and shall always sup- ve . ery . , SVEREADY TRAYLESS 
: : : ments, farmers were instructed in soil- | ie EVEREAD pian g I 
ply them with the best of ; . ICATOR is always ready to" 
NET, conservation practices; use of exper! tu ol ply dace GS i 
? ) Ss. . he three 
mental stations; and a health and | i , gently glide the ( 
. " . eye ll Oo han over it, and & 
Boston 17 New York 11 safety program for farm families. copy ready. It’s as simple ¢ 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 that. 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 ' SPEEDY ... EFFICIENT... | 
; NOMICAL . .. CONVENIENT. .. 
Sinas Dedinaiaiis Sees, 2 Veteran Teachers Honored | anaCLEAN. you will na this, mi . 
. . . acle’’ duplicator a boon and a blessing. 
FAIRFIELD, Connecticut, recently | Write today for literature including a 
° ° ° | list of {1 suggestions for school use of 
honored its teachers, principals, and this remarkable device. 


supery isors who had been in the school 
system for 20 years or more. Scrolls | PENGAD 
| were presented to each of the 38 vet- i 
VEXTBOOKS OF rt | Pengad Bldg., Bayonne 27, N. J. 
ees [Continued on page 538] | : ewe 
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1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their hungry 
parents—all over the world! 

This year, of all years, our farmers have 
grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and a half bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to elevators, 
to flour mills, and to shipside is one of the big- 





' gest, most important jobs the railroads have 
Bho dt ever faced. 





3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, and 
the big modern combines 
harvest it so quickly, that it is 
always difficult to have enough 
cars every place every day to keep 
abreast of all demands. But rail- 
roads move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating cars as 
the grain matures—ready to haul 
hundreds of millions of bushels 
from country elevators to big 
city terminal elevators. 





2. In a country as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at dif- 

ferent times in different sections. And because railroad 

men are in daily touch with farmers all over America, 

they know when to start gathering empty box cars in 

each section. In Texas and Oklahoma wheat was ready 

to move last June. Plans laid long beforehand concen- 

trated thousands of freight cars in that section—in June. 

In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Nebraska, 

and Missouri—fanned out east to the Central States, 

and west to Colorado, Idaho, and the Pacific Coast 

i States. In August the grain ripened in Montana, 
/ the Dakotas, and Minnesota. 5 




















5. About 500 million bushels 
will be carried by the railroads 
from the terminal elevators di- 
rectly to ports on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coasts for 
shipment overseas. 


4. From these big city ele- 
Vators the grain moves 
again—and again by rail. 
About 800 million bush- 
els of it go to mills in all 
Parts of the nation to be 
gtound into flour and 
other cereal 
Products, and 
into feed for 
livestock. 


Only the railroads could han- 
dle the enormous job of distrib- 
uting this record-breaking wheat 
crop throughout our country — 
and of starting it on the way to 
hungry people throughout the 
rest of the world. Association of 
American Railroads, Washing- 
ton 6,D.C. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
1947 
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THE HEALTH MAGAZINE OF 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


announces qa new 





STUDENT GROUP STUDY PLAN 


NOW...40% DISCOUNT ON GROUP 


ORDERS OF 10 OR MORE COPIES 





Many Advantages for Teacher and Students 
TIME SAVER ¢ Teachers make assignments easily, quickly . . 


. students 
report faster . 


. . when individual copies are available. 


BETTER RESULTS « Students derive greater benefit from health study and 


classroom discussion with their own personal copies. 


REDUCED RATE ¢ Teachers collect only 15¢ a copy from each student . . 


a 
40% saving from the regular 25c price of Hygeia. 


QUESTION « Each month instructors receive a set of Discussion Topic 
SERVICE Questions based on each article in the current issue. 


EASY TO ORDER « Orders can be increased, decreased, or cancelled upon 
advance notice. Credit on unused copies. Send group or- 
ders direct to Hygeia—they cannot be cleared through a 
subscription agency. Shipping charges prepaid by Hygeia. 


Highly Recommended by Teachers 


“IT think HYGEIA is appreciated by my Freshman girls more than 
any other health book. I assign certain articles to be read. My 
students check their answers to the Discussion Topic Questions 
with the page and answer. Then, they are ready to discuss the vari- 
ous articles. Having personal copies, they follow the lessons and 
topics more closely, have better prepared assignments, and report 
more quickly.” 


Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, Indiana 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, Dept. 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


G.O. 


* 
; 


Study Plan. 
[_] Send me free sample copy of HYGEIA. 


below, beginning with the September issue. 








=e ee ee ee 


Name — es (Suen 
(Please Print) 

Street__ ee 

Se Ss OIE, _Zone____ State 


[_] Please mail further information on the Student Group 


[_] Enter my personal subscription for the term checked 


—8 months $1.67__9 months $1.88__1 year $2.50 








Se au tan Gan GED 
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[Continued from page 536] 
erans by the grateful community at q 
testimonial dinner, attended by 400 
fellow townsmen. 


Fifty-Four Years of Service 
Tuis year marks the retirement of 
Janet L. Carpenter after a teaching 
career of 54 years, 41 of which were 
spent at Hastings College in Nebraska, 
Expressions of appreciation from her 
former students included a new auto. 
mobile and two bound volumes of 
personal letters to her. These were 
presented at a special dinner held in 
her honor during 

week at Hastings. 


commencement 


a ees e_—coV37373aeG—e se ee _ cece cee eee 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ng 


| Educational Seminar Held in Wyoming 


A SEMINAR designed to make a 
thoro study of educational organiza- 
tions, their structure, purposes, accon- 
plishments, and importance, and to 
develop an attitude of participation 
on the part of teachers, was held on 
the University of Wyoming campus 
this past summer. 

Reports of the seminar may be ob- 
tained from John Goodman, College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


Radio and Television Courses 

A new four-year plan of courses in 
radio and television has been inaugu- 
rated at American University, Wash 
ington, D. C. Sixteen courses covering 
all phases of radio broadcasting are 
offered. In addition to its own campus 
broadcasting station, WAMC, the 
Washington Evening Star’s television 
transmitter is located on the campus, 
and by agreement with the Star, its 
facilities are available to the Univer 
sity. The courses in the new four-year 
plan are taught by professional radio 
and television people from the sté 
tions located in the city. 


Labor-Management Relations 

More than score universities 
and colleges are carrying on labor 
management education courses. The} 
are doing this thru industrial rele 
tions centers, summer and weekend it 
stitutes, extension classes and _ labor 
management workshops. 

Keynoting a recent conference of 
90 educators on existing universily 
workers’ education programs, Profes 


two 


*sor Edwin E. Witte, chairman of the 


[Continued on page 540] 
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Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Lease-Purchare Plan 


Own Your Film Library For Less Than 


Rental Charges! 


Show your own films when, where, and as often 
as your students should see them —for as little 
as 4c a day for each film! Enjoy the advantages 
of film ownership immediately for as little as $12 
a title now, and as long as four years to complete 
payment. 

Proper visual education procedure demands 
the right film at the right time—and often. Only 
through ownership can your film-showing and 
curriculum coincide ... can the film be given 
proper preview for teacher instruction, shown to 
small groups of classroom size, and repeatedly 
used for later review. 

Now, through Coronet’s Lease-Purchase Plan, 
schools of limited budget may enjoy all the ad- 





Coronet MAGAZINE 


vantages of film ownership immediately, for as 
little as $12 per film during your current budget 
period. Payments may be spread over as long as 
four years by successive yearly leases. Start your 
own film library now with as few as five Coronet 
titles. Any Coronet subject may be purchased 
under this budget plan. Select your five basic 
films now from the catalog of Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films—the largest, newest library of 
16 m.m. educational films in sound, motion, black 
and white and color. Write us for further details. 


Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


CORONET BUILDING, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


School Subscription Plan 


Bring Coronet’s Educational, Entertaining 


Supplementary Reading to Your Students! 


Give them the opportunity to receive the nation’s 
favorite family magazine —the ideal classroom 
reading companion—at the non-profit school 
price of just 15c a copy. 

A proper supplementary reading program de- 
mands material to relate textbook lessons to sit- 
uations in the world in which we live .. . reading 
to give each student a new incentive to learning 
in the classroom. In Coronet’s absorbing, inform- 
ative articles and colorful picture stories, thou- 
sands of teachers have found this all-important 
reading for their students. 

There is no better evidence of Coronet’s effec- 
tiveness than the fact that in just one short 
school year, Coronet’s student readership has 
more than doubled. And Coronet’s classroom 
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value is enhanced by many ready-to-use sugges- 
tions in the Teaching Guide to Coronet, prepared 
by a board of active educators, sent together with 
your own desk copy of Coronet . . . both free 
with a minimum order of ten or more copies of 
Coronet each month. 

Like half a million others, your students will 
enthusiastically respond to Coronet in the class- 
room. You can start them on the road to better 
reading now, by placing your school order for 
Coronet with... 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Corone MAGAZINE 


CORONET BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


- 


+ | 
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Economics Department at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin pointed out that 
labor education is a proper function 
of the university, of benefit to man- 


“The 


“seeking ever to 


agement, labor, and the public. 
university,” he said, 


safeguard democracy needs, must con- 


cern itself with a subject which is as 


vital to a continuance of our democ- 


racy as are our labor problems,” 


Workshops on Intercultural Education 


Atmost 300 teachers, college stu- 
dents, and community leaders from all 
over the country spent the past sum- 
mer in four workshops sponsored by 
the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion in cooperation with colleges and 
universities. For periods of three to 
six weeks the participants analyzed 
intergroup problems in their schools 
and worked on teaching materials. 








FISKE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 














Complete with Triced 
or Wol! Bracket Mounting 
F.0.B. Goshen 


Social Studies 


MAP SET 


27 autaentic sah 
in full color, Size 


s 32". 


Raisz 


Edited by Dr. Sewin P. 
of Harvard and 

Prof. Olin D. Morrison 

of Ohio University. 

Perpetual replacement feature. 
Immediate delivery. 







qodern school supply co. 


RS 
ARTOGRAPHERS + PUBLISHE 
Cc 


ESTABLISHED 1919 





1 cent size, 3 x 324. 





| The Perry Pictures Company, 





Begin the new school year with the use of 


‘the Perry Pictures 


The cost is trifling; the results are well worth while. 
2 cent size, $4 x 8. Minimum order, 60 cents. 


Encourage your pu- 
pils to learn and io 
know the great 
paintings of the 
world, and to have 
a collection of their 
very own. 

Send 60 cents TO- 
DAY for 30 beau- 
tiful art subjects 
each 5'2 x 8; or 
30 especially fer 
children; or 30 kit- 
tens, dogs, ete. You 
will like them. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 

Box 4, Malden, 

Massachusetts 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., st. Louis 3, Mo 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
++ START NOW 


@ The only HOME STUDY music school offering all 
courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, offers 
| YOU the opportunity to make important advancement 
| in the musi al arts. Check courses in which interested 
ind mail coupon for FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
LESSON AND BOOKLET. 

[] Public School Music—Adv. [] History of Music 
(_] Ear Training and Sight Singing (j Choral Conduct- 
ing (] Harmony [] Advanced Composition [] Arranging 
| [] Piano []) Normal Piano [] Voice [J Violin 
[} Cornet () Trumpet [J Saxophone [J Clarinet 
(} Guitar [JMandolin 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U518, 28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4 


ae 
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VETERANS EDUCATION 


eee eseaeeaeneeeeeceGeeeeeensm _5—ue o_o 


On-the-Job Training 


EpUCATIONAL leaders in Gwinnett 
County, Georgia, had long realized 
that a wealth of local teaching talent 
was available if only some way could 
be found to offer further training, 
Accordingly, 11 young veterans were 
placed in classrooms in schools headed 
by master teachers and a_ program 
worked out to train them on-the-job, 

Superintendent of Schools Howard 
Pool, County School Supervisor Mrs, 
W. D. Carver, and the Gwinnett 
County Board of Education worked 
out details with the Veterans Adminis. 
tration. 

Next, a Teachers Workshop was es- 
tablished. The University of Georgia 
agreed to supply the necessary staff. 
Now these veterans, along with more 
than 100 other county teachers, meet 
once each week for four hours and 
study school problems as they relate 
to Gwinnett County. For this work, 
ten quarter hours of residence credit 
are given to each participant. 

To round out the program, and to 
translate theory into practice, the in- 
structional supervisor works very 
closely with each trainee by going into 
the classrooms and giving help and 
suggestions for more effective teach- 
ing. In addition, regular meetings are 
held for the purpose of talking over 
school affairs. 


Gl Farm Training 

Coneress has passed an amendment 
to the GI Bill of Rights, which pro- 
vides a long-range program of farm 
training for veterans. It sets up a plan 
whereby a veteran who has an inter- 
est in a farming unit [owner, partner, 
lessee, etc. ] attend courses in 
farming approved by the state educa- 
tional authorities. Those who enrol 
will be eligible for the same subsist 
ence 


may 


allowance as veterans en- 
rolled in other types of institutions. 
The amendment is Public Law 377. 


are 


—OeroroweansSssan een =_s kk ee _~Sco_OO ee eee 


A TRIBUTE TO 


Jere Wells 
SUPERINTENDENT of schools in Ful- 
ton County, Georgia, and member of 
the NEA Legislative Core Committee 
1940-46, Mr. Wells died on August 7. 


[Continued on page 542] 
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HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 





Here is the diet record of one class 
in a Minnesota school. How would 
your class score? 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


PUPIL FOOD RECORD 


Among the tested materials avail- 
able are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them 
you can quickly gauge your pupils’ 
knowledge of nutrition and discover 
where eating habits are faulty. 
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New light on Jack-O’-Lanterns 


Surprising as it may seem, the 
emphasis here is not really on 
Halloween —it’s on nutrition! 
While making their annual jack- 
o’-lanterns, these children are 
learning about the importance of 
green and yellow vegetables in 
their diets—about yellow vege- 
tables in particular. 

This is one of the many ways 
children all over the country are 
now being taught the facts about 
foods and nutrition. A variety 
of projects and experiences with 
foodsare made part of thecurric- / 
ulum. Helpful materials, dis- 
tributed by General Mills, < 
have been prepared by edu- 


~~ 


cators and tested in experimental 
schools. The boys and girls are 


finding this method absorbing; 


age Min ty 


teachers are finding it effective. 

Today, more and more teachers 
are using the General Mills ‘‘Pro- 
gram of Assistance in Nutrition 
and Health Education” to help 
establish good eating habits. Per- 
haps this program would be 
helpful to you. For complete in- 
formation write to the Educa- 
tional Section, Public Services 
Dept., General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 






Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, Inc. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Peecerrmrtra N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
"HOME OFFICE: ag + 7h 3 
ew Yor ity yde 

sa a Building, Spokane, Wash. 


HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 

Visual Education—Mathematics 
CARDS MANUAL 

FILMS WORKBOOK 
State approval by several states— 
others pending 

1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and helpful 


Treasure 
Chest 


A class project 
integrating reading 
with the “thrilling 
experience” of 
c&tacting children 


of ther country. 


. 
What is the Weasure Chest? 


A Treasure Chest is a strong box, gaily 
decorated, filled with a collection of 
books. It is sent by children of the United 
States and Canada to children of other 
countries. You and your class select the 
age of the recipients and the place. 


Why are the books in English? 


The books are in English because from 
almost every country comes word of 
the increasing use of English, its wide- 
spread adoption as a language to study 
in the schools. 


Will your class get a reply? 


In each chest the class puts a scrapbook 
including snapshots, drawings, letters 
and original articles telling the boys 
and girls who receive the chest a good 
deal about those who sent it. The class 
also puts in a blank scrapbook for the 
other children to fill and return. 
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Are there any rules? Yes. 

1. The books are chosen from a book list. 
2. Thebooks must be read by yourclass. 
3. A scrapbook is composed by class. 


4. A chest must be made and decorated. 


If further interested and you want to 
organize a Treasure Chest, just write 
for book list and details, Treasure 
Chest Committee, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful te you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 


| €rs, 





[Continued from page 540] 
HERE AND THERE 


America's Conservation Pledge 


WINNING entry 1n a recent con 
the following pledge was formally 
cepted for the American people 
Secretary of Interior Krug: 

“I give my pledge as an Amerig 
to save and faithfully to defend fm 
waste the natural 
country—its soil 


resources of 
and minerals, 
forest, waters, and wildlife.” 


Do You Want to Teach in Latin Ameri 


THe American Republics Sectia , 
the Division of International Edg 
tional Relations of the US Offical 
Education maintains a roster of nail 
of teachers who are available to t@ 
in the other American republic 


| you wish to have your name ad 


write in to this section, asking fo 
application blank. 
For information on the subject 


“So You Want To Teach in 


| America!” School Life, July 194% 


Prescription for Contentment _ 


IN ITs recent quest for conten 
teachers, the Rural Editorial Se ‘i 
of the University of Chicago fou 
that these factors contributed most 
teacher morale: adequate _ sala i 
achieved thru cooperation of the te 
schoolboard, and 


favorable attitude of 


commu 
the commul 


| toward the teachers and the sch@ 
| participation in planning the teachifi 
| program; and good housing acconiif 


dations. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 


October 5-l1—Fire Preventi 
Week. Write to the National Fire 
vention Association, 60 Batterymal 


| St.,,Boston 10, Mass. 


October 20-26—National Bibl 
Week. Write to the Laymen’s 
tional Committee, The Vanderil 
Hotel, New York 16. 

October 26-November |—Girl Se 
Week. Write to the Girl Scouts, I 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 

November 9-15—American 
tion Week. See page 516. 


Edua 


November 


16-22—Children’s Book 


Week. Write to the Children’s Boot 


Council, 62 West 45th Street, 
York 19. 


NEA, JOURNAL—October 


Nev 





